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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
corres, eas to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The ceremony of the opening of the second session 
of Parliament of his reign by the King was again 
properly appreciated by the public both for its consti- 
tutional significance and its virtue as picturesque 
pageantry. It is good for Parliament that it should so 
begin its session and for the country that crowds should 
witness it. The King’s Speech was remarkable rather 
for its history than its forecast. The reference 
to colonial loyalty was timely and restrained and 
the testimony to our soldiers for their cheerful- 
ness and ‘‘humanity, even to their own detriment, 
in the treatment of the enemy ” had a quality of senti- 
ment and a happiness of phrase which is rare in a 
summary. Most of the programme for the session was 
anticipated. It is to be hoped that the Bill for 
**the co-ordination and improvement of primary and 
secondary education ” will be as thorough and wide as 
the phrase suggests ; probably the anticipation of the 
time to be expended over these Bills helped, no less 
than the war, to limit the number of proposed measures. 
The only Irish Bill concerned the sale and purchase of 
land and will probably be most severely opposed by 
those whose country it is designed to benefit. The 
importance given to the International Conference on 
Sugar Bounties at Brussels will raise more hopes 
yo are justified by past experience in international 
efforts. 


The opening speeches of Ministers in the debate on 
the Address proved a satisfactory contrast to those de- 
livered both last year and the year before. There was 
no flippancy, no unattached optimism in regard to 
the position in South Africa. If Mr. Chamberlain’s 
boast ‘‘I do not care a scrap for the legal autho- 
rities” is thought to fall beneath the dignity of 
debate, the plain Saxon word was prompted by 
sound conviction. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
has a reputation as a man of courtesy and it may 
be admitted that he did not on this occasion put 
forth all his fighting strength. From among his 
compromises the one fact stands out that he has 
pledged himself to Home Rule. Mr. Balfour was clear 
and determined in his South African utterances, as was 
Lord Salisbury in the other House, where the debate 
was weakened by the failure of the official spokesman 
of the Opposition. Lord Spencer’s one good thing, the 
quotation from Abraham Lincoln, was entirely inappro- 
priate, as Lincoln spoke the words after the war was 


| 
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over. What Ministers may say after the war is quite 
another matter. Looking to the future of the session, 
it would appear that the Government is stronger than it 
was, and at any rate is full of confidence. In the House 
of Commons the Liberal Imperialists ‘‘lay low”, but in 
the House of Lords their representative, Lord Rosebery, 
simply smothered his brother Liberals. 


The feature of the debate in the House of Lords was 
the speech of Lord Lytton in seconding the Address. 
Lord Rosebery said it was ‘‘the best he had ever 
heard delivered upon that occasion”, and it well 
deserved the praise. The first Lord Lytton was the 
orator and novelist; the second the viceroy and the 
poet; and the present peer, who is only twenty-five, 
has unquestionably inherited a large dose of literary 
and political ability. In alluding to the phrase in the 
Speech about our friendly relations with Foreign 
Powers, Lord Lytton said that conventional phrases 
were not necessarily insincere— there was a touch 
of his father’s epigrammatic power in that. But 
what was most remarkable was the breadth and 
fairness with which he handled the Irish and South 
African questions. Add to this that the speech was 
delivered in a clear and sympathetic voice and with a 
charming modesty of demeanour, which made a most 
favourable impression upon an audience not easily 
affected. 


We cannot congratulate Lord Spencer upon his first 
appearance at the opening of Parliament as the official 
leader of the Opposition. In truth a feebler harangue 
was never inflicted by a public man upon a bored 
assembly. His main point about the suspension of 
the Constitution in Cape Colony and the proclama- 
tion is really a false one, as everyone knows that 
these are the ugly necessities of war. Lord Salisbury, 
to judge from his barely audible reply, must have felt 
with Sam Slick that ‘‘ it jerks one horribly to kick at 
nothing”. Lord Spencer did however pertorm the un- 
usual feat of convulsing the Peers with laughter, by 
stating seriously that he was not in favour of the 
British ‘‘ suing for peace”. 


The omission of any reference to China in the King’s 
Speech was significant ; it was also politic. If you 
cannot say anything pleasant say nothing, is some- 
times sound advice. Perhaps no Government, as no 
individual, can be expected to condemn itself. Lord 
Lansdowne was complacent on the reduction of the 
total number of British troops from 16,000 (ex- 
cluding 2,000 at Hong Kong) to 6,000 and laid it 
down, we note with satisfaction, that there can he 
no further reduction unless there be a proportionate 
reduction in the foreign contingents. At present, the 
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British force in China is larger than any of the foreign | 
contingents, which is right, seeing that the bulk of | 
our troops are from Indian native regiments. <A 
propos of China, Lord Rosebery made the best point of 
the day, when he said that the only fruit of the Govern- 
ment’s policy was an agreement with Germany, which 
the German Government interpreted one way and the 
British Government another. 


Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham made a greater 
speech than Lord Rosebery at Chesterfield. It has 
already produced its effect, while the result of Lord 
Rosebery’s words is stillto seek. From the moment the 
epitome of the speech reached the German papers their 
malignant criticisms were suddenly stilled. Had Mr. 
Chamberlain given ‘‘assurances” or protested in any 
spirit of petulance he would still have been attacked as 
bitterly as ever ; but the dignity of his position and his 
proud claim to be responsible solely to ‘‘ his Sovereign 
and his country ” showed up in their native littleness 
the jealous slanders written in the papers and spoken 
by a politician or two. But the bulk of the speech, 
though he claimed for himself his due share in Imperial 
work, was impersonal and dealt with questions of wide 
statesmanship. it is quite true that Mr. Chamberlain’s. | 
defence of the foreign policy of the Government was | 
more wholesale than facts warrant, but his sketch of | 
the duties which lie before the Government to be was 
full of real imagination and will get him deserved 
honour in the distant parts of the Empire. Why does 
Mr. Chamberlain not more often reach this height of 
impersonal statesmanship? He might be a great man 
if it were not for the House of Commons. How 
many statesmen has contact with this medley of 
incongruous strugglers after publicity converted into 
mere politicians ! 


The manner in which the ‘‘ Times” handled the silly 
squabble with the German newspapers and a crack- 
brained member of the Reichstag suggests some serious 
reflections upon the functions and responsibilities of the 
press. The ‘‘Times” is the doyen of the European 
press, a fact which gives to its articles an influence out | 
of all proportion to their ability or to the power of the 
editor. But for that very reason those who conduct | 
the policy of the paper ought to exhibit some self- | 
restraint. On the contrary, no effort was spared by the 
‘Times ” to blow a small fire into a big conflagration : 
and every topic which might exacerbate the ill-will 
between two great nations was urged in its leading 
articles with an insolence that was meant for spirit, but 
must have struck every right-thinking man as reckless 
bluster. It is an open secret in the world of journalism | 
that the German policy of the ‘ Times ” is not altogether | 
untinctured by personal feeling. 


Several correspondents to the ‘‘ Times” put our con- | 
clusion in a different way. As these people ask, what | 
is the use of publishing translations of all the venomous | 
and obscene trash which German papers choose to write | 
about our soldiers and statesmen? Many of these | 
journals count for about as much as the ‘‘ Skibbereen | 
Eagle”, while the anti-Semitic deputy is the equivalent | 
of Mr. Swift McNeill or Mr. William Redmond. What | 
business men think of all this factitious pother may be | 
judged by the fact that the morning after the outburst | 
in the Reichstag, which was commented on by the | 
‘*Times”” in an unusually threatening leader, Consols | 
rose a quarter! It is also an amusing commentary on | 
a crisis that never existed but in the heated imagination 
of a few editors that at its height the British Ambassador | 
and his family lunched with the Kaiser at Potsdam, | 
while on the following evening the German Chancellor | 
dined with the British Ambassador. Germany has | 
more to gain from Great Britain than Great Britain | 
from Germany ; and, after Mr. Chamberlain’s dignified 
and spirited rejoinder to Count von Biilow, “‘let us 
have no more of it”. 


It is a common opinion that Mr. Chamberlain is 
made of steel—or of brass. We are not concerned to 
combat the opinion. Yet it should not be forgotten 
that what Shakespeare calls sad mortality ‘‘ o’ersways 
the power ” even of that ; and it is not surprising to hear 
that Mr. Chamberlain has distinctly felt the strain and 


stress of things of late. ‘‘ He is a little tired” was 
said of him a short time ago by an acute Parliamentary 
observer. The feeling that his strong straight speech 
at Birmingham had won the approval even of many of 


_ his constant critics might have freshened up a much 
| more tired man than Mr. Chamberlain. Still this is his 


sixty-fifth year, an age at which many politicians begin 
to think of cultivating their fireside a little more than 
they have hitherto. The pressure of the last three 
years has been tremendous: imagine the invertebrate 
condition to which, say, Lord Rosebery might be re- 
duced by a three months’ experience of what Mr. 
Chamberlain has gone through. Pitt’s Austerlitz look 
might be on his face after every trivial reverse. 


On Monday in St. James’ Hall, before an audience 
which was so narrow in its creed as to hoot Mr. 
Asquith as the hero of Featherstone, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman delivered a speech which might 
have been great but was little. He gave one display of 
courage when he announced that the new Liberal party 
must consist of Liberals from whom the present sup- 
porters of the Government would at one fell swoop 
be excluded. If he was not referring to Sir Edward 
Grey, Mr. Asquith and Lord Rosebery he meant exactly 
nothing. But, alarmed by the consciousness of this 
temporary boldness, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
tried to soften the truculence by indulgence in the 
discursive suavity now popular. With an absence 
of humour suitable in the member for Stirling he 
announced pompously to a crowd who hissed both Lord 
Rosebery and Mr. Asquith,.‘‘ We Liberals stand in the 
political world for peace and goodwill”. Mr. Asquith’s 
speech at Hanley on the day after, except for the plati- 
tudes on Liberal unity, expressed sentiments the very 
contrary of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s. A party 
must have indeed an elastic conscience, if it is to con- 
tain its present leader—who evidently means to cling to 
the position he has got—and those less negative leaders 
who have as yet no official sanction. It is however 
only fair to confess that in one other respect the two 
speeches resembled each other: both were most ex- 
ceedingly dull orations. 


By some good fortune the Unionist electors of 
Hampstead have not allowed themselves to be bam- 
boozled by Mr. Arnold White’s impudent attempt to 
choose their member for them. Mr. Arnold White is 


_ an able, if somewhat rancorous, journalist: and he is, 
_ although he pretends to be independent of either party, 


an irreconcileable Radical. He is therefore a dangerous 
guide for Conservative voters to follow. As there are, 
according to the average rate of mortality and resigna- 
tions, from twelve to fifteen Parliamentary vacancies 
per annum, Lord Charles Beresford will have plenty of 


_ opportunities of getting back to the House of Commons 


after he has completed his term of active service next 
month. The only result of running him now against 


| Mr. Milvain would have been to give the seat to 


the Radical, which is perhaps what Mr. Arnold White 
intended. 


It is a surprising fact taken in connexion with early 
anticipations that the citizens of what was once the 
Orange Free State are showing more determination 
than the Transvaalers. It is clear from a despairing 
letter of Mr. Schalk Burger, written ten months ago, 
but just published, that absolutely the most determined 


' of our enemies is ex-President Steyn. Perhaps the 


reason is that he feels less justification for his position. 
Most of the fighting during the week has taken place in 
the Orange Colony. De Wet has been ‘‘ hustled” and 
both he and Botha have lost a certain number of men 
and much stores. For the week ending 6 January the 
total number of Boers killed, wounded, captured and 
surrendered was 326. The only success of the enemy, 
apart from successful escapes, has been in the direction 
of Mafeking where the line has been cut and a small 
British party surprised. Elsewhere Lord Kitchener’s 
plan of campaign continues to prosper and Lord Milner 
has sent an optimistic message of the progress of the 
development of the country. 


It is worth notice that again as in the past almost 
all the narrow escapes, of De Wet, General Botha and 
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other generals, have been attributed to this one cause, 
the untoward weariness of the horses in pursuit. Our 
estimate of the value of horses has grown steadily from 
the time of that first unfortunate telegram: ‘‘ Unmounted 
men preferred” ; but not even yet have we reached that 
conception of the need for horses and the duty of soldiers 
to their horses, which was pointed out last week in a 
leading article in this Review. A good horseman—a 
very different thing from a good rider—can get an 
immense amount of additional work out of his horse 
if he will take trouble to acquire that skilful sympathy 
with its needs which we find both in heroes and villains 
in the Waverley Novels. It is found no doubt also 
among the Boers ; and it is something of a national 
disgrace that our sportsmen at the front and at home 
have not earned a better reputation for effective care 
for their beasts and felt conviction of their value. 


With kindness, not less great because unintentional, 
our Continental critics have but helped to strengthen 
the good friendship between the different members of 
the British Empire. The motion brought forward by 
the Premier and seconded by the leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the first Australian Federal Parliament should 
live when many events that now bulk more largely 
are forgotten. The words of Mr. Barton’s resolu- 
tion deserve to be remembered. It was unanimously 
passed :—‘‘ That this House takes the first oppor- 
tunity, in view of the despatch of a Federal con- 
tingent to South Africa, to express its indignation 
at the baseless charges made abroad against the 
honour of the people and the humanity and valour of 
the soldiers of the Empire.” And with five dissen- 
tients: ‘‘ That this House affirms the readiness of 
Australia to give all requisite aid to the Mother Country 
in order to end the war.” Mr. Seddon in New Zealand 
went even further and suggested the consideration of 
retributive tariffs on German goods. ‘‘ Eminent men” 
in Australia and Canada do not speak ‘‘as if they 
belonged to the enemy ”. 


Mr. Wyndham made an important speech last week 
on the land question in Ireland, but we agree with the 
‘Northern Whig” that his valorous Never”—on 
behalf of the Ministry—concerning the principle of 
compulsion in regard to purchasc, need not be taken 
too seriously. We set small store by this kind of 
political vow. It is true enough that the land question 
is the most important Irish one, but we do not 
think the politicians, Unionist, Liberal or Nationalist, 
are in the right way of solving it. Mr. Plunkett 
sees further and clearer than any of them. A 
small blue book by the way has just been issued 
by the Irish Agricultural Department, giving the 
number of acres devoted to cereals and the produce of 
the crops during 1901. Over ten thousand acres less 
wheat were grown in 1901 than in 1900. Steadily and 
surely in all parts of Great Britain the farmers are giving 
up wheat-growing for the sale of the grain: even the 
large farmers cannot make a profit out of it ; the smaller 
ones are even less able to make it pay. What is urgently 
needed of course is a duty on all foreign wheat. 


The Government has done well to appoint a com- 
mittee to inquire into the proportion of Lascars and 
foreigners employed in the British Merchant Service. 
The question has been pressing these many years : it is 
probable that the number of foreigners has increased 
quite regularly for a very long time and nothing what- 
ever has been done to check the tendency. The Lascars 
and foreigners may often make excellent sailors and it 
is quite certain that they can be acquired at something 
less than the living wage as estimated by Englishmen. 
But competition ceases to be fair when two classes of 
men are essentially divided in their conception of bien- 
étre; and, further, the loyalty of the foreigners and the 
courage of the Lascars might prove lamentably deficient 
in time of war. The merchant service cannot be con- 
sidered as altogether dissociated from the navy, since 
the calibre of its seamen has a direct influence on the 
reserve of sailors of British nationality available for 
naval purposes in time of peace or war. The committee 
were appointed with the further object of inquiring into 
the conditions of life and discipline on board British 


merchant ships; but, whatever recommendations they 
make on these points, it is to be hoped that they will 


. insist with all the force of their authority on the one 


point : the absolute necessity of a large preponderance 
of British seamen on British ships. 


The public examination of Mr. Whitaker Wright, as 
promoter, manager, and director of the London and 
Globe Corporation and its allied companies, has been 
one of the sensations of the week. It had been looked 
forward to with much interest, not merely on account 
of the immense financial interests involved and the 
extraordinary circumstances in which the business of 
the companies had been carried on and finally come to 
grief. The personal interest was extremely interesting. 
Great financiers fascinate the public as much by their 
disasters as their astounding temporary successes, and 
Mr. Whitaker Wright belongs without question to the 
class of the money gods. But unfortunately names dis- 
tinguished by their services to the State are concerned 
in the result of the investigation. Until the report of 
the Registrar is public property comment should not be 
made on the evidence already given ; but of the alleged 
part played by certain financial papers in the promotion 
of the Globe Company it is not too early to say that 
from past disclosures it is only what most people would 
have expected. Our ‘‘ reptile” press, it has long been 
known, is a certain section of the “financial” press. 
The inquiry is to be resumed on Monday. The stress 
of the examination on Mr. Whitaker Wright’s health 
had made it desirable that his cross-examination should 
be deferred, and the full effect of his evidence can only 
be estimated after that has taken place. 


The meeting at the Mansion House on Wednesday 
afternoon to consider the needs of Guy’s Hospital was 
a great proof of the general conviction abroad of the 
good work of the hospital and the needs of the district. 
As Mr. Balfour, one of the few notable absentees, said 
in a letter regretting his absence, a capital expenditure 
of £180,000 is immediately imperative. In the two 
hundred years since the hospital was started the neigh- 
bourhood has grown and grown poor more quickly 
perhaps than any other part of London. The hospital 
has done a great work all this time, but for some years 
it has begun to fall a long way behind the needs of the 
district. No less a sum than £64,000 was actually 
collected at the meeting, and it is understood that 
45,000 more had been offered by Mr. Morgan con- 
ditionally on £100,000 being subscribed. There ought 
to be small difficulty in getting the money. Everyone 
knows that in subscribing to a hospital every penny 
of his money is intended to go to the relief of suffering ; 
and of how many other charities can this be said ? 


That Mr. Cripps should have accepted the post of 
Vicar-General of the Province of Canterbury is, if we are 
to have a lawyer, most satisfactory. Future episcopal 
confirmations will be conducted, it may be hoped, with 
some firmness and dignity. But if the public had the 
least knowledge of what duties the office of Vicar-General 
meant, we fancy that there would be some surprise that 
a gentleman best known as a distinguished Parlia- 
mentary counsel should be invited to undertake them. 
‘* The proper work of a vicar-general is the exercise and 
administration of jurisdiction purely spiritual by the 
authority and under the direction of the bishop, as 
visitation, correction of manners, granting institutions 
and the like, with a general inspection of men and 
things, in order to the preserving of discipline and good 
government in the Church.” In other words he is 
nothing but our old friend the archdeacon. And 
everything that he is supposed to do an ordinary arch- 
deacon could do. While Mr. Cripps is the Archbishop’s 
Vicar-General, Sir Arthur Charles as Dean of Arches is 
his Official Principal. Thus the two offices, the hearing 
of causes between party and party and the purely 
sviritual jurisdiction, are here kept separate. In the 
ordinary diocese they are both held by the gentleman 
described as the Episcopal Chancellor. It would be 
well if our Episcopate would take the hint that old 
Bishop Gibson gave in the eighteenth century, separate 
the offices, and see that the vicar-general is a ‘‘ grave 
and prudent clergyman usually resident within the 
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diocese”. The Official Principal should be a person 
learned in the ecclesiastical law, but not necessarily a 
barrister-at-law. 


Even Matthew Arnold with his relentless logic could 
not convert critical opinion in England to appreciation 
of the idea of a National Academy; and Matthew 
Arnold’s arguments have been little strengthened by the 
career of the French Academy. It was therefore wise 
on the part of those who have petitioned the King for a 

rant of a Charter of Incorporation to ‘ the British 
) ew sho for the Promotion of Historical, Philosophic 
and Philological Studies” to exclude all the subjects 
over which the French Academy has jurisdiction. They 
might have gone one step further and found a synonym 
for the word academy. The subjects included no doubt 
are in need of organisation and as all of them have an 
international interest some official centre has long been 
desirable, and it has become almost necessary since 
national academies abroad have sent unavailing invita- 
tions. Those who are suspicious of academies will ask 
for some practical indication of the manner in which 
the new academy is likely to benefit the several sciences ; 
but in a case of this sort mere argument from authority 
may be accepted without demanding a great show of 
reason. The President of the Society of Antiquaries, 
who has been sponsor to the petition, is supported by so 
many men of eminence in their several branches that 
we must be content to give them time to prove the value 
of the Society which they wish to be incorporated. In 
the past England has too often cut herself off from the 
progress of science on the Continent. 


We were not mistaken in our hope that the slight 
mistakes in ‘‘A. A.’s” epistolary style, to which we 
made some allusion last week, were merely such as 
might befall any man suddenly deprived of the crutch 
of rhyme. In his second letter to the ‘‘ Times,” as ‘‘ an 
older and wiser” poet should, ‘‘ A. A.” has been more 
careful ; indeed he has made full atonement. ‘‘I have 
carefully read”, he writes, ‘‘the second letter as I 
carefully perused the first”. The fine distinction irre- 
sistibly recalls that delightful verse of A. G. : 

I have tried to peruse Mr. Benson his views 
And Sir W. Martyn’s as well, 
I have carefully read what Lord Salisbury said 
And also P. Lyttelton Gell. 
Here of course the humour is intentional. In 
‘*A. A.’s” case the illaureate mind is tempted to ask 
by what process he would have acquired the contents 
of a second or third letter. Perhaps he would have 
perlected it. A more vulgar man would not have been 
ashamed merely to read any number. 


The Bank returns of Thursday disclosed a further 
improvement in the position, the total reserve having 
increased to £23,459,790, or an addition of £ 1,835,140. 
This change is largely due to the accumulation of divi- 
dends, a reduction in the active note circulation of 
4,483,380, and repayment of advances by the outside 
market. The coin and bullion are higher by 41,351,760, 
chiefly owing to revenue from taxation, and the resultant 
of the various changes is an increase in the proportion 
of 2°76 percent. to 44°61. The Funds have steadily im- 
proved during the week and heavy buying on Thursday 
raised the price of Consols to 94,'; ; from that point 
however they have since receded. Colonial issues have 
hardened in sympathy with the Funds and the new 
Natal issue closed at § premium. The Home 
Railway market has been in favour, the particular 
feature being the rise of 3 points in Brighton 
A, whilst most of the stocks mark an improvement. 
The American market has been extremely dull and 
has lost elasticity for the present. The chief centre of 
business has been in the Kaffir market where substantial 
advances have been marked, more especially the deep- 
level mines. The continued advices of progress made in 
re-starting the mines and the generally satisfactory state of 
affairs on the Witwatersrand have contributed to a con- 
dition of the mining market here which gives every pro- 
mise of continuation. The West Australian and West 
African markets have been neglected but the industrial 
section has been fairly busy. Consols-94;%. Bank rate 
4 per cent. (31 October, 1go1). 


BACK AGAIN. 


N these days interest in the reassembling of Parlia- 
ment is mainly domestic. To members there is a 
real pleasure in meeting one another in the old haunts 
after a long absence. The personal satisfaction of the 
reunion is a set-off against the annoyance of being 
dragged from the gun, golf, and bridge to consider 
the business of the country—though this painful 
separation does not perhaps always amount to com- 
plete divorce. There is the interest of comparing notes 
on the holidays, on the vacation doings of themselves 
and their friends, the performances of the big men, 
and the chances of the future. It is pleasant to notice 
the old faces reappearing one after another, pleasant 
asking if this one has come back yet, if the other is 
coming ; how many new boys there are, and what sort 
of fellows are they. It is impossible to avoid slipping 
into the phraseology of the first day at school. The 
analogy, indeed, is by no means a false one. No 
close observer of parliamentary habits will quarrel with 
our likening this gathering to a school, the House of 
Lords standing for the Sixth Form with the Lord 
Chancellor as ‘‘ Doctor”, and the Commons for the 
unprivileged and tumultuous crowd of the lower 
forms. The keen interest taken by members in the 
selection for the honour of moving and seconding the 
Address is very much akin to the interest of boys in the 
selection of monitors and so forth for the term, nor is 
their anxiety as to the programme to be put before 
them by the King by any means without affinity to the 
boys’ anxiety as to the tale of term’s work to be un- 
folded on the first day. To those who have the misfor- 
tune to belong to another world than the only one of any 
importance, every boy’s own school, these things are 
less absorbing in their interest. It does not much con- 
cern the public, since it takes Parliament as an institu- 
tion for doing the nation’s work rather than as an end 
in itself, who arrives first or second at Westminster, it 
really cannot matter very much who moves the Address, 
for all do it equally well, if at least every leader of the 
Opposition and every leader of either House since time 
immemorial is to be believed. Amongst outside folk 
all these items of Parliamentary news are interesting 
only to ex-M.P.’s who look back wistfully to a for- 
bidden paradise, or to aspirants who can persuade 
themselves that they are within the charmed circle when 
they peer hard through the chinks and observe every 
little detail of what goes on within, much as Timothy 
Titmouse felt (for a time) that he was one of Society’s 
great ones when he strutted and rubbed amongst them 
in the Park. Nor can the legislative promise of the 
opening day interest us very keenly, for experience 
shows that the programme is liable to such variations 
that the original announcement amounts to hardly more 
than a remote hypothesis. 

There is, however, one aspect of the opening debates 
which is of lively interest to the nation, for it is 
a reality. The pronouncements of Ministerial and 
Opposition leaders on the first day of Parliament un- 
mistakeably do show what is the Government and the 
Opposition’s estimate of its own position respectively. 
This estimate may not have a very close relation to fact ; 
it may by no means show how parties really do stand in 
the eyes of the nation, but it unquestionably does show 
where they think they stand. It is possible to gather 
with infallible certainty whether the Government believe 
that the events of the recess have told in favour or 
against them, whether the Opposition see a chance of 
overthrowing the Ministry or the necessity of merely 
marking time and playing the waiting game. And the 
House of Lords is, in our judgment, a better indicator 
of the self-estimated balance of parties than the House 
of Commons. Fewer distracting issues are before the 
Peers; the personal element is less to the front. In 
the absence of Lord Kimberley, an absence sincerely 
deplored by us all and by the Opposition we should 
imagine even bitterly regretted after Thursday's debate, 
Lord Rosebery made it very clear that the Opposition do 
not fancy themselves very particularly at this moment. 
He sees no great opening for them. The tone of his 
speech indeed indicated a considerable cooling down 
from the Chesterfield temper. There was no attack, in 
fact only mild criticism. The Government’s uncon- 
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ciliatory attitude, their blunders, their supineness 
receded into strangely small proportions. We could 
ourselves, we fancy, make a much stronger case 
against the Ministry than Lord Rosebery even 
attempted. The Prime Minister, on the other hand, 
felt himself secure and evidently felt that the occasion 
called for but very little energy on his part. The faint 
suggestion that the Government might have been 
more conciliatory to the Boers was easily repelled by 
pointing out that the occasion for conciliation had not 
arisen. Both parties were agreed that it was not 
for us to make overtures to the Boers, and since 
they do not make overtures to us, where does the 
opportunity for conciliation come in? We note with 
deep satisfaction that Lord Salisbury, speaking to the 
country rather than to the House, laid down in unmis- 
takeable terms, echoed by Mr. Balfour in the Commons, 
that, while self-government will come when it may or 
when it can, it may be late it may be soon, the essential 
fact of British South African policy must be the abso- 
lute and final predominance of English power. That 
and that only can end the miserable condition of un- 
certainty and petty friction which has been the curse of 
South Africa for at least twenty years. On the point 
of martial law Lord Salisbury was less convincing ; not 
that he could have any difficulty in vindicating its neces- 
sity in time of war; the difficulty was to explain> in 
answer to Lord Rosebery, why, if it was necessary, it was 
not proclaimed long before it was? But that wasnota 
charge that could affect the Government’s main position. 
It was not a charge of wrong or mistaken policy, but 
of not going far enough in their own, a right policy. It 
was a charge, in fact, that might rather come from the 
Government’s own side than from the Opposition. We 
should not be at all surprised if that should prove to be 
the quarter from which came the criticism the Govern- 
ment found most difficultto answer. Indeed, we rather 
fancy that is the view of some of the astutest of the 
Opposition protagonists themselves. 

The curious thing about the debate was the apparent 
failure of the Opposition to perceive the various games 
it was possible for them to play, or to select the best or 
even the next best opening. They allowed the Govern- 
ment to fight on their own ground, South Africa— 
the one field of policy where the constitutional 
weakness of this Government has not been apparent, 
the one matter on which the people of this country 
are absolutely with them. If there were any real 
risk of the Government being beaten with a result- 
ing change in South African policy, we should be glad 
that the Opposition failed utterly to play their own 
game. But since there is not a shadow of such a risk, 
we are sorry. It would be better for the country that 
the Government were made to realise, in a place where 
they would be obliged to take cognisance of the fact, 
their lamentable shortcomings in many, if not most, other 
departments. Had they been catechised and sifted in 
the matter of China, of the surrender to the Americans 
over the Nicaragua Canal, of army reform and the 
failure of the great army corps scheme, the smallpox 
outbreak and their precious vaccination surrender, of 
the telephone service and other comparatively smaller 
matters, they must have come out of the debate in the 
chastened frame of mind that makes for mended 
ways. We can only suppose, and it is our absolute 
belief, that Lord Rosebery’s astuteness has convinced 
him that a kind of unrecognised truce with the Govern- 
ment is necessary for the Opposition, or his branch of it, 
to leave them strength to fight their own battles 
amongst themselves. He is so far right; if he 
wants to direct British policy, he must vanquish Sir 
William Harcourt before seriously attacking Lord 
Salisbury. As for the Government, we trust they 
will show in other matters more of the determina- 
tion that has marked their South African policy than 
hitherto they have done. We see that the Education 
Bill stands first on the legislative list. So far at least 
that seems to indicate a just appreciation of what an 
Education Bill now means. To infer more would be to 
display a credulous optimism that would incur most 
justly the Premier’s smile of cold contempt. 


CAPE DUTCH APOLOGIES. 


‘Ts Cape Dutch have found apologists here in Mr. 

Morley and so far as amnesty goes, even in 
Lord Rosebery. The letter which we publish in 
another column reminds us that there are also English- 
men in the Cape Colony who can take their part. 
The essence of the case presented by these apologists 
is to be found in two arguments. (1) Up to the war 
the Cape Dutch were loyal; and they would have 
remained loyal even after the war had broken out, if 
they had not been goaded into rebellion by martial law 
and other unnecessary severities. (2) They are rebels 
by accident not by design. They are the victims of 
malign circumstances. The unfortunate position in 
which they found themselves at the outbreak of the war 
was one in which an Englishman might find him- 
self, if he happened to be a citizen of the United States 
a a war broke out between that country and Eng- 
and. 

Before examining these arguments it will clear the 
ground if we first say a word on the question of martial 
law. We have already stated that in our judgment 
martial law in the Cape Colony should be replaced 
by a civil administration at the earliest possible 
moment. But this does not conflict with the view 
that martial law must be maintained so long as it is 
necessary to prevent Boer sympathisers in the Colony 
from communicating intelligence to the enemy, or 
otherwise rendering him assistance. The evidence of 
this necessity is clearly seen in the protraction of the 
war. The severities of martial law differ in degree but 
not in kind from those of the war. In short, it is a 
necessary evil; an evil no less deplorable but no 
less necessary than the war itself. We can now 
approach the main argument. ‘Up to the war 
the Cape Dutch were loyal.” Here the issue is 
simple enough. Can this view be maintained in the 
face of the facts of the last twenty years? To begin 
with, is it or is it not a fact that an organisation known 
as the Afrikander Bond existed in the Cape Colony 
during the greater part of this period? The apologists 
of the Cape Dutch will not answer this question in the 
negative ; nor will they deny that the newspaper, ‘‘ De 
Patriot”, was the chief exponent of the principles under- 
lying the movement which led to the establishment of 
the Bond. Now in that newspaper we have this account 
of the manner in which the Cape Dutch were to utilise 
the situation arising out of the retrocession of the 
Transvaal in 1881. ‘‘This is now our time to 
establish the Bond, while a national consciousness 
has been awakened through the Transvaal War. 
And the Bond must be our preparation for the 
future confederation of all the states and colonies 
of South Africa. The English Government keeps 
talking of a confederation under the British flag. 
That will never happen. We can assure them of that. 
. . . We have often said it: there is just one hindrance 
to confederation, and that is the English flag. Let 
them take that away, and within a year the confedera- 
tion under the free Afrikander flag would be estab- 
lished. But so long as the English flag remains here 
the Afrikander Bond must be our confederation. And 
the British will after a while realise that Froude’s 
advice is the best for them: they must just have 
Simon’s Bay as a naval and military station on the 
road to India, and give over all the rest of South Africa 
to the Afrikanders.” Surely the apologists of the 
Cape Dutch will not maintain that the publication of 
these views was consistent with loyalty to the Crown 
of England? Further is it, or is it not a fact, that the 
dissemination of these views was carried on persistently 
by the Dutch press and pulpit up to the outbreak of 
the war ? 

The paper called ‘‘Ons Land”, formerly ‘‘De Zuid 
Afrikaan”’, was the organ of the Bond and probably 
the most influential of the Dutch papers in the 
Colony. A year before the war broke out this paper 
was able to promise that the Afrikander ‘ nation” 
would be saved by the rebellion of the Cape Dutch. 
‘*When cne considers the state of affairs in the 
Cape Colony, it must be confessed the future does not 
appear too rosy. The majority of the Afrikander 
nation in the Cape Colony still go bent under the 
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English yoke. The free section [consisting] of the 
two Republics is very small compared to that portion 
subject to the stranger, and, whatever may be our 
private opinion, one thing at least is certain, namely, 
that without the ‘assistance of the Cape Colonial 
Afrikanders, the Afrikander cause is lost. The two 
Republics by themselves, surrounded as they are by 
the stranger, are unable to continue the fight. One 
day the question of who is to be master will have to be 
referred to the arbitrament of the sword, and then the 
verdict will depend upon the Cape Colonial Afrikanders. 
If they give evidence on one side we shall win. It does 
not help a brass farthing to mince matters. This is 
the real question at issue; and in this light every 
Afrikander must see it. And what assistance can we 
expect from Afrikanders in the Cape Colony?.. . 
The vast majority cf them are still faithful, and will 
even gird on the sword when God’s time comes.” 
These words could not have been addressed to the 
Cape Dutch by the chief Dutch paper of the Colony, if 
they had been loyal. Neither could the predikant, 
Petrus Vorster, have won the applause of the Burghers- 
dorp meeting, convened by the Bond in June, 1899, by 
the words which he then used, after declaring that the 
Bloemfontein Conference was a ‘‘great mistake”. 
‘* The Transvaal knew what to do without advice. . . 

{ am weary of England’s threats of war against the 
Transvaal. England would need a force of 150,000. 
Where would she get ships enough to convey such an 
army, where horses and provisions? Certainly not in 
the Colony, for even if we remain neutral here we 
would not sell our horses and forage to England, and 
so help in the war against our brothers. England’s 
threat was only a threat, the talk of a man with an 
unloaded gun. One hundred Transvaalers would shoot 
one thousand Englishmen dead.” 

Here we touch the second argument used by the 
apologists of the Cape Dutch. ‘‘ They are rebels by 
accident, not by design.” They refused to fight against 
their “‘ brothers ” ; or they fought with their “ brothers ” 
against the ‘‘stranger’’. It was the same instinct of 
racial affection that caused them to join the Boers as 
would cause an English citizen of the United States 
to join the English in the event of a war between the 
two nations. Why then should we blame in the Cape 
Dutch conduct which we should applaud in the case 
of our own countrymen? In other words, their case 
was that of Antigone: they were the unwitting victims 
of a conflict between the law of nature and the law 
of man. Again what are the facts? In 1814 the 
Cape Dutch became British subjects. No section 
of a community can repudiate the action of its re- 
cognised executive. Therefore it is idle to deny that 
the agreement made by Holland with Great Britain 
made the whole European population of South Africa 
subject to the English Crown. Part of the Cape Dutch 
broke away from British rule for well-known reasons 
and eventually secured the right of self-government. 
In 1881 an unexpected military success on the part of 
the Republican Dutch aroused an ambition in the minds 
of the Cape Dutch for a union with them which 
promised a national existence and racial supremacy for 
the Dutch population of South Africa as a whole. 
From the moment that the Cape Dutch aspired 
to this achievement they became disloyal. Every 
action which tended to the realisation of their ambition 
was an act of treason against the British Government. 
For nearly twenty years the Cape Dutch continued to 
profess allegiance to the Crown of England, while at 
the same time they endeavoured to supplant British rule 
in South Africa. In 1899 they found themselves con- 
fronted by two alternatives—to desert the republics 
whom they had taught to rely on their assistance, or to 
aid the republics at the risk of incurring the penalties of 
treason at the hands of England. How can this situation 
be represented as a conflict between racial affection and 
allegiance to England? It was one which they 
had deliberately set themselves to bring about in 
the belief that, once brought about, it could only result 
in their own triumph and the humiliation of England. 
How certain they were may be seen from the disclosures | 
made the other day by Dr. Hans Sauer at Dewsbury. | 
In the course of his recent visit to the Cape, Dr. Sauer 
told his audience that he had been shown at Cape Town 


one of a consignment of twenty thousand tumblers, 
engraved with the motto of the South African Republic, 
which had been sent out from Holland two months 
before the outbreak of the war, to be used in drinking 
the health of the burgher forces upon their arrival at 
Cape Town. He was also shown an application form 
printed in green ink upon white paper, dated from 
Cape Town, being one of one hundred and eighty 
thousand which had been printed in Holland for the 
use of British subjects who desired to be admitted 
to citizenship in the United South African Republic. 
In fact the Cape Dutch did not want to fight. 
They believed that their threats to join the Boers 
would be sufficient. In the end they had to fight, and 
they have become rebels in law as well as in fact. The 
immunity which they enjoyed for twenty years is 
no reason why they should be shielded now from the 
penalty of their treason. On the contrary it is the 
essence of their crime. They used the mask of loyalty 
to hide their designs against British supremacy in South 
Africa. It is that which makes their action a con- 
spiracy. In short the Cape Dutch are mere vulgar 
conspirators, men who sought for material aims to gain 
a material end, and who, having failed, deserve to be 
judged by the standards of conduct which they them- 
selves followed in their unhappy enterprise. 

It is true, of course, that in judging the apologists of 
Boer methods and of the Cape Dutch one must make 
due allowance for the demoralising influence of war— 
an unvarying phenomenon. The appeal to force may 
be absolutely right and may produce good results, but 
in the process it inevitably lets loose much that right- 
minded men would wish to see rigorously curbed. On 
the one hand we have exhibitions of violence and brutal 
vulgarity, such as those which have lately disgraced 
Birmingham. We nott with shame and regret that 
more than one Unionist paper, and even members of 
Parliament, have excused, if they have not commended, 
these outrageous violations of courtesy and fair play. 
Such inflated ‘‘Imperialists”, as they would style 
themselves, can have little faith in their own philo- 
sophy, or they would not think that its success was 
helped by ruffianly rowdyism. On the other hand we 
have honourable gentlemen, such as our correspon- 
dent Mr. Stephen Gwynn, justifying, on the lex talionis 
principle, outrages on the dead, when the dead are 
their own countrymen. Mr. Gwynn also declares that 
‘* we” have armed the natives against the Boers—the 
suggestion being that the British have as a settled 
policy taken the natives as active allies in the field. 
This, we must take leave to say, is a suggestio falsi. 
Mr. Gwynn, again, carefully avoids all reference to the 
Boer treatment of the natives. That in a discussion of 
Boer methods amounts to a suppressio veri. We are 
not, of course, charging Mr. Gwynn with tampering 
intentionally with truth. Such as he are not capable of 
that. We cite his letter, as we cite the conduct of the 
Birmingham rioters, as melancholy instances of de- 
moralisation, which causes men to say and do that 
which in times of less passion and looser tension they 
would repudiate with indignation. 


THE LUCK OF THE FRENCH MINISTRY. 


- is satisfactory that English people can again 

approach French affairs without deriding or 
abusing Frenchmen. Perhaps slander directed by 
foreigners against our own army has taught us that it 
is possible to go too far in attacks upon the most 
cherished institutions of our neighbours, though we 
may be urged thereto by the specious incentive of a 
love of justice and liberty. French internal affairs 
have indeed, since the Associations Bill became law, 
tended little to stir the world, but during the last 
few days we have been presented with the views of 
three prominent politicians in a fashion which reminds 
us that the period of general elections is only three 
months distant. M. Waldeck- Rousseau at S. 
Etienne, M. Méline at Rémiremont, and M. Millerand 
at Firminy have reviewed recent events from their 
respective standpoints which may be classed as 
advanced, moderate, and collectivist. Although it may 
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have acted with more discretion than heroism the 
present Ministry can at all events boast with Sieyés 
‘*We have lived”. Through the strange welter of 
discordant groups, which has engulfed many combina- 
tions in appearance more homogeneous, the Ministry has 
ploughed its way and seems destiaed to float into the 
haven of a dissolution. This is due to an adroit steers- 
man. But M. Waldeck-Rousseau is clearly not disposed 
to pay undue homage to Fortune. He would lay claim 
on behalf of his Ministry to the credit of an improved 
condition of affairs. ‘‘ Other men” he. tells us ‘‘ may 
without doubt have conceived more lofty designs but 
they could not have exhibited greater good faith or 
more perseverance”. This is not speaking with exces- 
sive modesty, but modesty is never the equipment of 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau, who is, however, far too adroit 
to push self-laudation beyond the bounds of specious 
statement. But, when he boasts that he has given 
peace to France, and advances claims to great legislative 
success, we cannot say that the premisses support the 
deduction. Nothing in the Premier’s political career 
entitles him to be considered a great statesman, though 
his adroitness as a politician is beyond reasonable 
dispute. In a certain sense he settled the Dreyfus 
question, but he settled it in a manner that was 
neither just nor convincing. If Dreyfus were guilty, 
under no conceivable conditions could it be right 
to pardon him. There can be no pardon for a 
treachery so unutterably base as that with which 
he was charged, whereas, if the head of the Govern- 
ment had access to information which proved his 
innocence, a pardon was a hideous farce, a gross 
insult to God and man. The Ministry did bring 
to a close a discreditable affair, but they deserve no 
particular honour for the way in which they did it. 

When we come to contemplate their legislative 
achievements, we quite fail to follow the Prime Minister’s 
pzean of self-praise. It would appear that he takes 
particular credit for the passage of the Associations 
Bill. We have neither the opportunity nor the wish 
to repeat arguments which we stated frequently and at 
length during the passage of that inequitable measure. 
Similar laws have been enforced under despotic govern- 
ments, but certainly it would be hard in a democratic 
State to match that measure for deliberate infringe- 
ment of all the primary rights of freemen. Whenever 
any direct and deliberate attempts to plot against the 
existing Government could have been shown, there we 
admit the offending Order could and should have 
been treated with severity; but an Act founded on 
dangerous generalisations and sweeping into its net 
almost every conceivable religious organisation has 
set a strange and dolorous precedent for Republican 
tyranny. No one has ever attributed to M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau himself with any very serious personal 
hostility to the Church, but he was possessed with 
a very serious determination to hold together his 
majority. When it came to following out the Act to its 
legitimate conclusions he showed not the slightest 
interest in the matter and in half an hour demolished 
M. Camille Pelletan’s motion for disestablishment. 

To appreciate fully the humour of the situation 
it must be remembered that the supporters of 
the Ministry and even members of the Ministry 
itself had often repeated that the Associations Bill 
would prepare and bring about the separation of 
Church and State. But the Prime Minister has never 
failed to display the great gift of a party manager. He 
is able to throw over his extreme supporters when- 
ever convenient without sacrificing, when necessary, 
their assistance in other matters. And yet the 
Government on a recent occasion—the vote on secret 
service money—saw its majority fall to thirty. Perhaps 
it was time that M. Waldeck-Rousseau should rally his 
friends by recapitulating his exploits, and events will 
show whether or no his anticipations of an increased Re- 
publican majority ‘‘ free from all suspicious patronage ” 
are justified. Beyond the Associations Act the Govern- 
ment has accomplished little. A Workmen’s Pension 
Bill has been relegated to a select committee. It is not 
in England alone that these Parliamentary conveniences 
exist. The formation of a special force for colonial 
service will prove perhaps the most solid achievement 
of the longest lived Ministry of the Third Republic. 


M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s Minister of Commerce fol- 
lowed his leader on the next day, and his discourse is 
interesting as showing the influence of official life on men 
of the most pronounced views. Though M. Millerand 
protests that he does not abandon a single item in his 
social and political programme, yet it is easy to read 
between the lines and see that the theory of his col- 
lectivist friends that his appointment was an exceptional 
step to be permitted once but never repeated has no 
acceptance with M. Millerand himself. Indeed he now 
tells us not to regard it ‘‘ as an act never to be repeated 
as it was undoubtedly without precedent”. This we 
take to mean that M. Millerand will gladly take office 
again if he is asked. He also appears to be quite recon- 
ciled to a Russian alliance, if we can take a some- 
what mysterious phrase about the ‘‘ vital necessities 
which are imposed on nations as well as individuals ”. 
This would seem to be an excuse for alliances in appear- 
ance unnatural. After all this it is highly entertaining 
to find M. Méline trying to frighten other good Re- 
publicans with the collectivist bogey, as he did on the 
same day. It is for this purpose that he solemnly 
inaugurated a ‘‘ Republican Progressist” Association ; 
but a scoffing world will ask what is the difference 
between a progressist Republican led by M. Méline and 
an advanced Republican captained by M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau. It is true that M. Méline tells his friends 
that M. Millerand is ‘‘ preparing the social Revolution ” 
while he is preparing that ‘‘ policy of liberty, peace and 
democratic progress which presided over the founda- 
tion of the Republic”; but beyond these fine phrases 
there is nothing in common sense to indicate the 
slightest distinction between Tweedledum in office and 
Tweedledee out. The present Government is benefiting 
by the ineptitude of its opponents, whether Republicans 
or Royalists. 

This is one side cf its good fortune: the other and 
the greatest is due to one of its own members. The 
smost valuable asset to M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s credit is 
his Foreign Minister. If there has been any real 
saviour of the Republic during the last three years 
it is M. Delcassé, who stands forth to-day as the 
strongest, most adroit, and most successful of existing 
Foreign Ministers. If he had done nothing beyond 
bringing France out of the Fashoda incident with- 
out war or serious discredit he would have de- 
served remembrance. A disastrous war just at that 
time might well have proved fatal. A weaker man than 
M. Delcassé might have jumped at it to put an end to 
distraction at home. Some politicians would have 
attempted to avenge Fashoda by some interference in 
South Africa. Not so M. Delcassé who rightly gauges the 
results of pulling chestnuts out of the fire for the benefit 
of Germany. We have seen no adventures, but solid 
achievements in which France may take legitimate 
pride, and the Prime Minister enumerated with justifi- 
able exultation his colleague’s more recent triumphs. 
He has strengthened the hold of his country on 
Madagascar and Central Africa, he has restored her 
prestige in the East, which had not only considerably 
waned but was almost threatened with extinction, and 
the brilliant diplomacy of M. Barrére coupled with his 
own tact has succeeded in re-establishing, after many 
years of estrangement, those good relations with Italy 
which it was the height of folly for both countries ever 
to have permitted to be disturbed. At the same time 
the Russian alliance is unshaken. Whatever views may 
be entertained as to home policy, the foreign policy of the 
Ministry has been a great success, and that is due to M. 
Delcassé. There is the advantage in a system of groups 
that, though the Premier may change other Ministers 
may retain their portfolios. This has been of supreme 
importance to France during the last three years. As 
for the future of the Republic it is never assured, and as 
a form of government in France it remains a pis aller. 
It invites taction, and does not encourage solidarity. 
As Mr. Bodley has demonstrated in his great work, 
whatever security it enjoys it owes to the system of 
strict centralisation set on foot by the Napoleon 
Bonaparte. It is this system alone which has enabled 
the Republic to live, and some day it will facilitate its 
extinction. 
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THE USES OF SHOW. 
()* a few years ago the important part that 


State functions and ceremonial play in a nation’s | 


life had been almost lost sight of by Englishmen. 
The discussion which has sprung up casually several 
times since the celebration of the Jubilee years of 
Queen Victoria was kept in the background by the 
circumstances inevitable at the conclusion of a long 
reign. It would not have been decorous to say too much 


before the eyes of the people. We seem to devise 
methods for concealing the exercise of power by the 
executive authority. Very seldom if ever, for ex- 
ample, do our sovereigns now in person pronounce 
that old formula of Le roi le veult in giving their 
assent to Acts of Parliament. It is not desirable that 


our sovereigns should acquiesce in their substantial 
| power becoming more shadowy, by refraining person- 


as to the importance of those particular duties which it _ 


is especially within the province of the sovereign to per- 
form, when the Queen was incapacitated for them by 
the burden of age. At an earlier period in her 
reign somewhat less reticence had been shown in com- 
plaints that the ceremonial side of State life had suffered 
too much from the Queen’s retirement. But these com- 
plaints it is to be feared were based less on the higher 
considerations of public interest than on personal 
and trade interests. Society, in the limited sense, 
and tradesmen, the vivandiéres of society, were the 
parties who made the most complaints that their special 
interests suffered. Their grumblings had as little of 
political philosophy in them as the discontents of the 
tenantry and tradesmen during the minority of the 
squire, or because the big house is too much unoccu- 
pied and there are too few parties. The more 
serious feeling as to what may be implied in 
State pageantry began with the impressive func- 
tions of the two Jubilees. Following thereon 
came the magnificent solemnities of the Queen’s 
funeral, succeeded at short interval by the brilliance of 
the opening of Parliament by the new King and Queen 
in person, a State function which had for a considerable 
time fallen into abeyance. Now, during this week, 
another session of Parliament has been added to the 
centuries old list which records the occasions when the 
three estates of the realm have been seen together in 
one place visibly performing the separate functions 
which the ancient Constitution has assigned to them. 
But, more than that, our minds are occupicd with the 
approaching solemnity of the coronation, the unique 
ceremony which seems to contain in itself, and to ex- 
haust, all the possible spiritual and temporal symbolism 
by which the great facts and ideas of a nation’s life may 
be expressed. 

When we think of all these multifarious ceremonies 
and pageants coming together within so short a 
period, we are hardly at first prepared to take as 
serious the regret that has often been expressed, 
that modern life tends to minimise the ceremonial 
side of the State’s functions. And yet we re- 
member that with the exception of the possible annual 
ceremony of proroguing Parliament, or opening a new 
session, there is no other regularly recurring State 
ceremonial in which the Sovereign appears as the repre- 
sentative of the dignity and power of the nation. This 
is certainly not good State policy, for ceremonial 
has always been considered by writers on the philosophy 
of government as one of the easiest as well as most 
effective means of attracting the people to fall in easily 
with the established order. This paucity of ceremony 
with us is the more noticeable because we have not 
those combined religious and racial festivals, with which 
also the State was so closely associated, that were such 
marked features of ancient Greek life. How differently 
we conceive of these things ! Our Covent Garden Opera 
House with its National Anthem is the only recognition 
of the connexion of our theatrical art with the State. 
In Greece the poets chosen to write what may be called 
the national dramas were selected by the chief magis- 
trate of the State, and the plays were represented at 
the great religious festivals. At Rome there was not 
such a close association of the ordinary life of the 
people with the ceremonies of the State as in Greece ; 
but that the Roman polity, practical as it was, and in 
many respects more comparable to English than the 
Greek is, had infinitely more room for picturesque 


‘ceremonial than ours is quite evident. The ceremonial 


of religion and of State functions went more commonly 
together than it does with us. Then the Consular 
elections, and the Consular processions, with their pomp 
and their symbolism of fasces and axes, were an 
annual display of the idea of the power of the State 


ally from taking part in the ceremonies with which 
their executive acts were always for good reasons 
surrounded. Wherever the power is, however it is dis- 
tributed, it is not good policy to divest its exercise of 
all outward show. 

The State like individuals cannot afford to lay 
aside all tokens and symbols of worship. To the hard, 
common-grained politicians without sentiment and 
imagination, who think that all the propositions and 
facts about government may be set out in con- 
stitutional histories and blue-books, we commend 
that shrewd saying of Bacon ‘‘He that is only 
Reall had need have exceeding great parts of Vertue: 
As the Stone had need to be Rich that is set 
without Foile”. Neither the State nor individuals need 
make their ‘‘ Vertues” more difficult to discover by 
hiding every symbol which may guide the inquirer. If 
the synthetic philosopher is correct—and we believe the 
bawling philosopher of Chelsea, as somebody called 
him, has also a good deal to say on this subject—clothes 
themselves were not devised merely, or even mainly, 
to defend us from too much heat or too much cold. 
They are really symbolic garments of State, elementary 
lessons in citizenship to various orders of the people. 
That is of course in their origin. They have now 
become clothes and nothing more; integuments pro- 
tecting us from the weather. This is a process going 
on: it must go on according to our synthetic philosopher, 
because functions, ceremonies, belong to the military 
State which is passing away to make room for the in- 
dustrial State. Who can deny the truth of it when he 
thinks of the decay of the beautiful and decorative side 
of life and the triumph of ugliness? Why ordinary 
politeness should not die out too in the same way is 
not apparent: for ceremonial is the once flourishing body 
of observances, social, military, political, religious, of 
which politeness, etiquette, marks of courtesy, are the 
withered remnants. They are certainly dwindling 
still. Will kissing also and hand-shaking disappear as 
despised remnants of the military organisation of 
society ? for the kiss of ceremony is closely connected 


| with the kiss of affection ; and hand-shaking is simply 


the reciprocal effort of two polite people endeavouring 
to prevent the other from kissing his hand as a mark 
of humility. Is it possible that progress is destined to 
go as far as this? It would be dreadful always to be 
at war, we must confess, if that is what is implied by the 
military organisation of society: but after all enough of 
the military element to prevent the above-mentioned 
consummation, and to modify the austere virtue and 
rationality of the ‘‘ industrial phase of society ”, is 
devoutly to be prayed for. 

Until that presents itself as a result not to be 
avoided we may at least defend pageantry and 
ceremonial which find their exponents in the sovereign, 
the aristocracy, and the military classes as the standard 
and preservers of what remains of order and observance 
in the intercourse of ordinary life. The wearing of rich 
dresses is in itself a training in deportment; but it 
is at present too occasional, owing to the lack of 
opportunities for the public appearance of those who 
are entitled to don them. That is much to be 
regretted in the interests of the ungraceful classes 
especially the rich. Since the days when ministers 
went down to their places in Parliament in their 


| ribbons and orders, there have been no exemplars 


for the middle classes to copy through the medium of 
Mr. Turveydrop, who from a teacher of deportment has 
sunk into the condition of a mere teacher of waltzing 
and polking. They have not even the theatres to 
resort to for lessons. The grand style of drama went 
out with the classes who support State pageantry, and 
we call that natural now on the stage which is destitute of 
the note of distinction. The more nearly the Republican 
ideal is reached, where State display is cut down in con- 
sistency with its general schemes of policy, the more 
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does the theatre decline to the same level. The high 
and palmy days of the House of Molicre have been 
under the Monarchy and the Empire : the medley of the 
** American play” flourishes in America and becomes 
popular here in proportion as manners degenerate: itis a 
reflex of them indeed. There is only one department 
of the State where a certain amount of pageantry has 
been regularly kept up on principle, and with a due 
recognition of its importance. Law has never been 
administered in shirt sleeves in England ; and the moral 
effect and impressiveness of Justice in her ceremonial 
costume has been indubitable. Even the republican 
puritanism of America has envied the costume of the 
English Courts which descends from the days when 
State ceremonial had not become an almost unprac- 
tised art. Wedo not say all the costume. The wig 
‘must be excepted: but that is a modern innovation, 
belonging to the times of perukes and powder, and was 
only a passing phase of fashion. That is precisely what 
the elements of State ceremonials should notbe. They 
have no moral effect if they only reproduce the 
costume and the accessories which are familiar in com- 
mon life. They must from time to time be cleared of 
details which would be utterly incongruous, but they 
must be splendid with the glories of ancient and not of 
modern days. They must be a bond between past and 
present, and link one to the other by a chain of natural 
piety. In other words they should impress the imagina- 
tion with the idea of the continuous personality and 
corporate union of the nation. That is their social and 
political value. 


THE CRIME OF ALEXANDER POPE. 


PART from the affectionate admiration of his 
genius which everyone feels who came early in 
life under the spell of Pope there is no practical doubt 
that he was, to borrow the death-bed words of Scott, 
‘a good man, a kind man”. He may have played 
hocus-pocus with his own correspondence—he may 
have written about Lady Mary in a manner almost 
unpardonable even when all allowance is made—he did; 
as a matter of fact, do both these things—but, in spite 
of all, we leave it to any candid reader of ‘‘ Spence’s 
Anecdotes” to judge what manner of man he was. 
In that book, which, in point of sheer downright 
literary entertainment, we put immediately second to 
‘* Boswell”, we get Pope as we do nowhere else, very 
much in his habit as he lived and across the walnuts 
‘and the wine. If we quote the following scrap of 
dialogue it is not so much because it is more illustra- 
tive than others of the nature of the man, but because 
some stray reader who does not know it, may be 
interested to hear Pope’s views upon vivisection. 
‘*Yes, Dr. Hales is a very good man only I am sorry 
he has his hands so much imbrued in blood.” ‘‘ What, 
he cuts up rats?” ‘‘Ay,and dogs too! {With what 
emphasis and concern he spoke it!] He commits 
most of these barbarities with the thought of being of 
use to man, but how do we know that we have a right 
‘to kill creatures we are so little above as dogs, for our 
curiosity or even for some use tous?” Nevertheless this 
poet of genius and sensibility must undoubtedly be 
accused of crime in that he caused his followers to lay 
‘violent hands upon a ‘‘noble and a national metre”. 
His followers walking in that way of ‘‘ smoothness” 
which Pope enjoined upon them so trivialised and de- 
‘based the couplet that they left it for dead—and dead 
it seemed to be for manya generation after Pope’s 
death. Even now when it is seen again among us 
there are some who seem to look upon the couplet as a 
merely undesirable and revisitant ghost. 

We have borrowed the words a ‘‘ noble and a national 
metre ” from the first of twelve charming essays which 
Dr. Garnett has lately collected in a volume.* Readers 
who care for ‘‘ books about books” (and, for such 


readers, what can be a more alluring title than ‘‘ Shelley 


and Lord Beaconsfield ” ?) will be spontaneously anxious 
to read Dr. Garnett, but, in the meantime, instead of 
trying to deal with his essays seriatim in a formal 
review we may perhaps be allowed to dwell for a 
moment upon the misdeed of Alexander Pope. 


* «Essays of an Ex-Librarian.” By Richard Garnett. London : 
Heinemann. 1901. 


There often floats across our memory one signal and 
crucial example of the evil which Pope did—and which 
lived after him. .It is an example which many a reader 
may have noticed for himself but which we have not 
seen enlarged upon in print. We refer to Gilbert 
White’s “‘ Naturalist’s Summer Evening Walk”. In 
that poem we get from White, eternally and infallibly 
faithful to the nature which he knew and loved, a mass 
of detail as true to life as it is false in expression. The 
timid hare limping out to feed—the woodlark hovering 
and singing unseen—the owl silently skirting the 
meadow—everything is ‘‘vu et senti”, and indeed so 
justly high is White’s reputation for accuracy that when 
we find him writing in his Popian jargon— 


‘* Or the soft quail his tender pain relate ”— 


we know that he is taking no poetic license and that 
we may probably infer with safety that the note of the 
quail was a more common sound at Selborne than we 
presume it is to-day. And then after all this wealth, 
this true wealth, of love and knowledge how does 
White proceed to express the emotion aroused ? 


‘* As Fancy warms, a pleasing kind of pain 
Steals o’er the cheek and thrills the creeping vein.” 


People who happen to have been gifted with this par- 
ticular form of sensibility will recognise that White 
describes it here with an almost clinical accuracy ; but 
on the other hand the verbal falsetto in respect both of 
the scenery and the emotions it produced is so disen- 
chanting that, if the poem had not been familiarised to 
us in youth as the work of White, it might easily have 
continued to be of all those readable pages the only 
page unread. When Pepys tells us that certain music 
made him feel as he used to do when he was first in 
love with Mrs. Pepys we find no difficulty in accepting 
his statement. We must lay it to the charge of Pope 
that when White tries to tell us the effect produced 
upon him by his evening walk we have to think twice 
and fall back upon our knowledge of him as a true and 
great naturalist in order that we may not pass him by 
as a pretentious poetaster. i 

It is not uninteresting to note in White’s poem some 
little indications of what we may call the Wartonian 
movement. ‘‘What time” and ‘‘adown the vale” 
seem to be heralding the romantic reaction ; nor is the 
metre of the poem, though written only twenty-five 
years after Pope’s death, entirely after Pope’s pattern, 
but he remains responsible for the worst of its falsetto. 
It is the contention of Macaulay that poets before Pope 
would have given their ears to write like him only they 
had not found out the dodge. Dryden is enough to 
disprove this. If Dryden could write not one but 
many Popian couplets such as— 


‘* The new come guest admires the etherial state 
The sapphire portal and the golden gate ”— 


it is absurd to suppose that so great a craftsman 
could not have repeated this pattern ad nauseam. 
Happily he knew better than to relinquish those triplets 
of which Leigh Hunt so charmingly said that he liked 
the very side-bracket that marked them out because it 
had ‘‘a look like the bridge of a lute ”—still less those 
Alexandrines which ‘‘enable a poet to finish his impulse 
with triumph”. But, indeed, the Popian line is to be 
found scattered in all previous poetry. 


‘* And by that fire which burn’d the Carthage queen 
When the false Trojan under sail was seen.” 


Shakespeare could no doubt have hammered out twenty 
more of such lines running, but, being a poet, it would 
not have occurred to him to doit. For, in truth, the 
eighteenth-century difficulty came to be, not so much 
that ‘‘ every warbler had his tune by heart”, as that 
what they warbled was really no tune at all. Of course 
Pope himself was not on the low level of his disciples. 
Another Shakespearean line for instance— 


** To suckle fools and chronicle small beer ”— 


might easily have been written by Pope and is indeed 
in his very best manner. The quarrel of the poetical 
world with Pope has been that he exerted so baleful an 
influence on others. 

Gray, as Mr. Gosse has remarked, was one of the 
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few who remained faithful to the Dryden model in an 
early translation of Statius— 
‘* Third in the labours of the disc came on 
With sturdy step and slow Hippomedon ” &c. 


but for the most part nothing could be done in the 
metre for some seventy years except a few out- 
bursts of that stumping and stamping rhetoric which 
was all that Pope had left it fit for. But let us not 
exaggerate. In ‘‘The Vanity of Human Wishes ”— 
and, as Mr. Birrell says, ‘‘if this be not poetry may the 
name perish ! ”—or in ‘‘ Lines to my Mother’s Picture ” 
—the genius of a Johnson or a Cowper does undoubtedly 
from beneath all that rubbish-heap of other men’s 
couplets burst out and blaze through. Nor can we 
forget Goldsmith or Crabbe; but Edward FitzGerald 
would have had less difficulty in popularising his pet 
poet if Crabbe had not inherited the tradition of Pope. 

The early years of the last century found the couplet 
still, as one may say, hibernating, and the first to try to 
revivify it was Leigh Hunt. Surely neither as poet, 
nor, more especially, as critic has he ever been properly 
esteemed. Leigh Hunt was himself in early years 
under the obsession of Pope and used to write, as he 
tells us in his autobiography, quantities of couplets of 
this kind : 

‘* Mantua, of every age the long renown 
That now a Virgil giv’st and now a gown.” 

Probably Hunt’s effort in ‘‘ The Story of Rimini” to 
make a return to the ease and flexibility of Dryden 
might have attracted more attention if he had not 
been so much outshone by his contemporaries and 


amongst them by Keats who was looked upon as | 


his acolyte—it was Hunt who “first puffed the 
youth into notice in his newspaper”. Unhappily 


Keats, sharing Hunt’s weariness of sing-song, went in | n. 
and Saint-Saéns and other celebrities were present 


‘* Endymion” to a ludicrously opposite extreme. As 
Hunt remarked, whereas Dryden had modestly ad- 
mitted the suggestion of thoughts by rhymes, ‘‘ Mr. 


Keats, in the tyranny of his wealth, forced his rhymes | 


to help him whether they would or not; and they 
obeyed him, in the most singular manner, with equal 
promptitude and ungainliness”. It was certainly an 
amazing revulsion—there may be some who hardly 
realise that ‘‘ Endymion” and the ‘‘ Essay on Man” 
are technically in the same metre—and must probably 
have tended to put his brother poets yet more out of 
conceit with decasyllabics. Still they most of them 
wrote the metre occasionally, notably Byron, who of 
course defiantly adopted the old sing-song exactly as 
he found it. 

And now as to the future of this noble and national 
metre, as natural to us as their Alexandrines to the 
French? That it can ever cease to be written we do 
not believe. Leigh Hunt was of opinion, and so is 
Dr. Garnett, that Pope made a great error practically 
in discarding t.iplets, Alexandrines and (a point more 
doubtful) double rhymes, and we imagine that to be 
the best modern opinion. That the point is not essential 
is shown amongst other poets by Herrick who without 
having recourse to these metrical effects handles the 
couplet with even more than his usual feeling and flexi- 
bility. In the meantime the couplet is not dead as some 
suppose—it is difficult to think of any past poets down 
to the times of Morris and Swinburne who have not at 
some time used it, and we get to-day such rhythmical 
experimenters as Mr. Symons, one of the naturalisers 
in English of the French Alexandrine, working the 
couplet into new forms and melodies. It must take its 
future shape at the hands of each of its future writers 
but we agree with Dr. Garnett that in depriving them- 
selves of triplets and Alexandrines they will gain less 
than nothing. Pope did in that respect for Dryden very 
much what was done for the pentameter by Ovid who in 
denuding it of polysyllabic endings left it in our opinion 
a comparatively mean and unmusical thing. 


A FORGOTTEN FRENCH OPERA. 


pperoes saying au revoir to French music and 
‘ things musical it seemed to me worth while hear- 
ing an opera by the late Benjamin Godard. Godard 
was in his way a brilliant fellow. His instrumental 
music was at one time enormously popular; and even 


now it is played not only in France, but throughout 
Europe. It constantly figures in the lists of examina- 
tion pieces in England and Germany. Many a weary 
hour have I enjoyed in the interesting occupation of 
teaching students to grind out his piano works in the 
solemn, hard style adored of the organists and contra- 
puntists who examine for our great national music 
schools. Brilliant he certainly was. He had no gift of 
original melody; no inventiveness in harmony; he 
created no fresh, distinctive atmosphere ; he had no new 
emotions. Nor did he, after all, write especially well 
for the piano: he wroce only half well. In fact, what- 
ever he did, he did only half well. But he was fluent 
and hecarried off everything with a certain refreshing, 
even exhilarating, dash. Perhaps his things for the 
violin were his best. 

Being a Frenchman, he must needs compose an 
opera; and writing about ten years ago—it is eight 
years since he died at the age of forty-two—he must 
needs have a libretto by my ancient friend Louis Gallet. 
Gallet the poet has since joined Godard the composer in 
the land of shadows. He was an industrious fellow 
with a high opinion of himself. He once told me that 
next to someone—whose name I’ve forgotten—he was 
the greatest of living poets. Even this modest descrip- 
tion of himself is not borne out by an examination of 
the librettos he made. Perhaps he made too many— 
for, as I have said, he was industrious. To read all 
his works would not be a pleasing task. He was 
always at work ‘or some composer. He wrote the 
lines of Lara’s ‘‘ Moiua ”, and poor stuff they are, with 
wretched boulevard puns on patrie and parti. I have 
always fancied he must have invented many of the 
nouvelles A la main which make the front page of 
French journals a thing of terror. They put up a 
monument to him the other day in his native town, 


at the unveiling. It was perfectly fitting that this 
event should have been marked by a pun—made by 
Saint-Saéns or a friend-—-which went the round of the 
French papers and was rapturously applauded and shall 
not soil these pages. Louis Gallet rests in peace, like 
his puns; and forgetting his puns, let us look for a 


_ moment at a libretto which, I am assured, will in con- 


junction with Godard’s music occupy the opera-houses 
of France for some years to come. The opera lies 
before me. Here is the title-page. ‘‘ Les Guelfes. 
Opéra en 5 actes de Louis Gallet. Musique de Benja- 
min Godard. Représenté pour la premiére fois au 
Théatre des Arts de Rouen pendant la Saison 1901- 
1902” &c. &c. Whether the idea of finding an opera 
subject in the feuds of the Guelfes and the Gibelins of 
the thirteenth century was Gallet’s or Godard’s does 
not greatly matter. Both being French they probably 
agreed that there was material for a drama of intrigue; 
and that is what Gallet made of it. In spite of this the 
work found no favour until lately in the eyes of French 
opera-directors. When Godard died it was unfinished, 
and the work of completing the scoring and—as some 
say—parts of the music was entrusted to an Italian 
gentleman called Missa. But whatever he did, the 
French directors would scarcely look at it. The score 
and the words went many tedious journeys, but, like 
old Omar, always came back to the point from which 
they started. The point was different however : Omar 
had no publisher to come back to—the Omar Khayyam 
Club was not in existence; and the score of ‘‘ Les 
Guelfes” always came back to its publisher, Mr. Grus, 
Place S. Augustin, Paris. At last, however, an enter- 
prising director was found, here in Rouen; and after 
hearing the work and examining the score and the 
libretto I am wondering whether the director will be 
rewarded for his enterprise. The libretto, to begin 
with, is unspeakably banal as might be expected of the 
work of my esteemed, deceased friend. The element of 
tragedy, the atmosphere of turbulent armed camps, is 
totally eliminated. We hear a row in the streets, it is 
true, and gentlemen armed with scythes and other 
medizval instruments of combat occasionally fly across 
the scene ; but the principal characters are one and all so 
wonderfully soft in heart and head that no illusion is 
possible of a fierce civil war in the middle ages. The 
late Mr. Gallet didn’t want any illusion of the kind, 
didn’t want any poignant tragedy, didn’t want any 
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‘real fighting”, real pumps and tubs, of the kind 
admired by Mr. Crummles. He wanted a pretty 
boudoir tale of frustrated love ; and he found it. Room 
is afforded for pretty love-duets, but the only dramatic 
moment in the whole thing is that when the Queen 
terrorises Jeanne into relinquishing Henry; and this 
is hopelessly spoiled by the endless sentimentalising 
that begins immediately after the scene is virtually 
finished. No wonder so many directors shied at it. 
The wonder is rather that one has been found to take it 
up. However, he has been found, and we are going to 
have brave doings here over the production of ‘ Les 
Guelfes”, and, what is more important to me, I have 
heard it twice. 

To such an unimportant, commonplace book good 
music could scarcely be written. But I do not propose 
to indulge in the favourite formula of the British daily 
papers, the cliché used whenever an English composer 
shows himself totally devoid of any talent for opera- 
writing—‘‘ with such a worthless libretto even Mr. 
could hardly be expected to be at his best”. It is true 
that the late Louis Gallet was scarcely more of a 
dramatic poet than our own Mr. Joseph Bennett ; but it 
is also true that Godard was little more of a dramatic 
composer than our Dr. Stanford. I have heard no 
other opera by Godard—lI believe he did one on the 
subject of Dante—and it would be ridiculous to pretend 
to even a nodding acquaintance with more than a small 
portion of the pieces he threw off his easy pen; but from 
what I do know of his music I am convinced that with 
the finest libretto in the world he could not have done 
better than he has done in the present case. The opera 
is done, as he did everything, half well. The lighter 
parts are the best. The ballet music, admitted to be 
scored by this Mr. Missa, is vivacious, full of gay tunes 
daintily harmonised, in a word admirably suited to its 
purpose. Then the songs given to Jeanne, who is 
rarely off the stage, are pretty, if not too passionate ; 
one phrase in particular, ‘Que les parfums sont doux 
qui montent des jardins,” is beautiful and expressive. 
Not that there is a great deal of perfume in the music, 


apart from this phrase: most of it would suit any 
languorous maiden pining for her lover. But still, it is 
something to have expressed this. When the one 
strong situation of the drama arrives the music is merely 
lamentable. A lot of it is like an octave study of 
Czerny, we are treated to endless, meaningless 
streams of chromatics, the voices are given purely 
instrumental passages arranged simply to fit in with 
these chromatic runs. And finally, when Jeanne, for no 
obvious reason, yields to the Queen, we are given an 
interminable sentimental duet with a puerile accompani- 
ment of wood-wind—but this, happily, has been cut 
down ‘“‘ with the consent of the composer’s family”. In 
proportion as the scenes approximate to the truly 
dramatic the music becomes weak. Godard had his 
gifts, but he was not a dramatic composer. Yet he did 
try one thing, and did not altogether fail : or rather, if 
he failed, his failure was more honourable than all the 
successes of the Massenets and Charpentiers. He 
does try to cut each scene, so to speak, out of one 
piece of cloth. Hetries to weave a continuous web of 
tone. There are dozens of weak places, the stitches 
have got loose, and one feels that the slightest 
strain would result in disastrous rents. His tech- 
nique, in a word, was woefully imperfect, his 
inspiration intermittent ; the continuous flow of his 
music is broken by the frequent failure of his inspira- 
tion, and he had not the technique to join his flats as 
our old Richard could, and did only too often in 
‘*Parsifal”. Still, the attempt was made ; whereas in 
Charpentier, Massenet and all the present-day French 
composers one seeks in vain for a sign of genuine 
endeavour. Massenet gives us a continuous flow of 
luscious tunes; Charpentier a broken stream of ugly 
fragmentary melodies: neither aims at the true 
symphonic style; and at any rate poor Godard tried. 
Because he tried, tried his hand at a game where one 
must either be successful or one might as well not try at 
all, his voice parts suffer terribly. There is no true 
declamation: he could not move with ease in the fetters 
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in which he chose to bind himself: he had to be content | 
to fit in such notes for the solo voices as happened best | 


ments. His tunes are at best instrumental rather than 
vocal : they are never perfectly satisfying when sung— 
even the phrase I have mentioned, ‘‘ Que les parfums ” 
&c., sounds better when played by the band than when 
sung by Jeanne; and at worst they are poor barren 
counterpoint of the sort on which the late Sir George 
Macfarren prided himself. 

I am writing of this opera of Godard’s before the 
performance, which I shall not see. But I have seen 
several rehearsals, and I would sum up by saying that 
it is a great deal better, more honestly artistic, work 
than many operas—‘‘ Hamlet”, for instance—which 
are popular throughout France. But the fourth and 
fifth acts will ruin its chances of success. Whether, if 
he had lived, he would have done finer work may be 
doubted. He had atragic end—he died of an illness 
brought about by a too-hasty bicycle ride—and his 
work will at least be heard with a good deal of 
sympathy. That is the most to be expected for it. 
Had Godard been an Englishman, it would never have 
been heard at all. The French plan of municipal opera 
has advantages; but at its worst it seems to me better 
than anything we are likely to get as the result of 
farcical proposals to found a ‘‘ National Opera” on the 
magnificent sum of £10,000 (promised) and another 
410,000 (dubious). J. F. BR. 


“THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST.” 


OF a play representing actual life there can be, I 

think, no test more severe than its revival after 
seven or eight years of abeyance. For that period is 
enough to make it untrue to the surface of the present, 
yet not enough to enable us to unswitch it from the 
present. How seldom is the test passed! There is a 
better chance, naturally, for plays that weave life into 
fantastic forms; but even for them not a very good 
chance; for the fashion in fantasy itself changes. 
Fashions form a cycle, and we, steadily moving in 
that cycle, are farther from whatever fashion we 
‘have just passed than from any other. The things 
which once pleased our grandfathers .are tolerable 
in comparison with the things which once pleased 
us. If in the lumber of the latter we find some- 
thing that still pleases us, pleases us as much as 
ever it did, then, surely, we may preen ourselves 
on the possession of a classic, and congratulate pos- 
terity. Last week, at the S. James’, was revived 
‘*The Importance of Being Earnest”, after an 
abeyance of exactly seven years—those seven years 
which, according to scientists, change every molecule 
in the human body, leaving nothing of what was 
there before. And yet to me the play came 
out fresh and exquisite as ever, and over the 
whole house almost every line was sending ripples of 
laughter—cumulative ripples that became waves, and 
receded only for fear of drowning the next line. in 
kind the play always was unlike any other, and in its 
kind it still seems perfect. I do not wonder that now 
the critics boldly call it a classic, and predict immor- 
tality. And (timorous though I am apt to be in 
prophecy) | join gladly in their chorus. 

A classic must be guarded jealously. Nothing should 
be added to, or detracted from, a classic. In the 
revival at the S. James’, I noted several faults of 
textual omission. When Lady Bracknell is told by Mr. 
Worthing that he was originally found in a hand-bag 
in the cloak-room of Victoria Station, she echoes ‘‘ The 
cloak-room at Victoria Station?” ‘‘ Yes”, he replies ; 
‘*the Brighton Line”. ‘‘ The line is immaterial”, she 
rejoins; ‘‘ Mr. Worthing, I confess I am somewhat 
bewildered”, &c. &c. Now, in the present revival 
‘*the line is immaterial” is omitted. Perhaps Mr. 
Alexander regarded it as an immaterial line. So it is, 
as far as the plot is concerned. But it is not the less 
deliciously funny. To skip it is inexcusable. Again, 
Mr. Wilde was a master in selection of words, and his 
words must not be amended. ‘ Cecily”, says Miss 
Prism, ‘‘ you will read your Political Economy in my 
absence. The chapter on the Fall of the Rupee you 
may omit. It is somewhat too sensational”. For 
‘* sensational ” Miss Laverton substitutes ‘‘ exciting” 
—a very poor substitute for that mot juste. 


to fall in with his symphonic orchestral accompani- | Thus may the edge of magnificent absurdity be 
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blunted. In the last act, again, Miss Laverton killed 
a vital point by inaccuracy. In the whole play there is 
no more delicious speech than Miss Prism’s rhapsody 
over the restored hand-bag. This is a speech quint- 
essential of the whole play’s spirit. ‘‘ It seems to be 
mine”, says Miss Prism calmly. ‘‘ Yes here is the 
injury it received through the upsetting of a Gower 
Street omnibus in younger and happier days. There is 
the stain on the lining caused by the explosion 
of a temperance beverage—an incident that occurred 
at Leamington. And here, on the lock, are my 
initials. I had forgotten that in an extravagant 
moment I had had them placed there. The bag is 
undoubtedly mine. I am delighted to have it so un- 
expectedly restored to me. It has been a great incon- 
venience being without it all these years.” The 
overturning of a Gower Street omnibus in younger 
and happier days! Miss Laverton omitted ‘‘ and 
happier”. What a point to miss! Moreover, she 
gabbled the whole speech, paying no heed to those 
well-balanced cadences whose dignity contributes so 
much to the fun—without whose dignity, indeed, the 
fun evaporates. In sucha play as this good acting is 
peculiarly important. It is, also, peculiarly difficult to 
obtain. The play is unique in kind, and thus most of 
the mimes, having trained themselves for ordinary 
purposes, are bewildered in approaching it. 

Before we try to define how it should be acted, let 
us try to define its character. In scheme, of course, 
it is a hackneyed farce—the story of a young man 
coming up to London ‘on the spree”’, and of another 


. young man going down conversely to the country, and 


of the complications that ensue. In treatment, also, it 
is farcical, in so far as some of the fun depends on absurd 
‘** situations”’, ‘‘ stage-business”’, and so forth. Thus 


reconsider his theory of the play, call some rehearsals, 
and have his curtain rung up not at 8.45 but at 8.15. 
He may argue that this would not be worth his while, 
as ‘* Paolo and Francesca” is to be produced so soon. 
I hope he is not going to have ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca” 
rattled through. The effect on it would be quite as 
bad as on ‘‘The Importance of Being Earnest ”— 
though not, I assure him, worse. 

Mr. Frank Harris has been smiting the dramatic 
critics, very lustily, for their treatment of Mr. Wilde’s 
farce. I am not often in agreement with the dramatic 
critics collectively. Collectively, therefore, I do not 
think much of them. In ordinary circumstances, | 
should be most happy to see the skulls of the critics 
being bludgeoned by him. But in the present case my 
sympathy is all with my confréres. I do not see justifi- 
cation for Mr. Harris’ violence. If the play had been 
slated, the skulls might well have been cloven. But it 
has been praised rapturously. Mr. Harris’ stated 
grievance is that it has not been praised in the right 
way. It has been described as a farce. Mr. Harris 
says it is a comedy. He applies to this extravagant 
play, whose one aim is laughter, the same title as he 
would apply to a play which reproduces some phase 
of actual life—such a play as ‘‘A Woman of No 
Importance”. He suggests that in saying ‘‘ The 
Importance of Being Earnest” is ‘‘nonsense” Mr. Arthur 
Symons (who also calls it ‘‘the most brilliant farce of 
the century”) is trying to disparage it Surely, Mr. 
Harris must see that nonsense can be beautiful, and 
that farce can be beautiful. Surely he must see that 
beautiful nonsense is not sense, and that beautiful 


one might assume that the best way to act it would be | 


to rattle through it. That were a gross error. For, 


_championed Mr. Wilde’s genius. 


despite the scheme of the play, the fun depends mainly | 


on what the characters say, rather than on what they 
do. They speak a kind of beautiful nonsense— 


the language of high comedy, twisted into fantasy. © 


Throughout the dialogue is the horse-play of a 
distinguished intellect and a distinguished imagina- 


farce is not comedy, despite the manner of high 
fantastic comedy in its dialogue. Then why has he 
been laying about him so lustily? I suspect the 
reason to be this. Mr. Harris, for many years, has 
He was one of 
the first to recognise it. It was he who, in the 
‘* Fortnightly ”’, published those essays which after- 
wards appeared as ‘‘Intentions”. More than any- 
one else, he forced the critics into taking Mr. Wilde 
seriously. That wasa hard fight. But Mr. Harris,a 


born fighter, enjoyed it. Now that it is over, he misses 


tion—a horse-play among words and ideas, conducted | 


with poetic dignity. What differentiates this farce from 
any other, and makes it funnier than any other, is the 
humorous contrast between its style and matter. To 
preserve its style fully, the dialogue must be spoken with 
grave unction. The sound and the sense of the words 
must be taken seriously, treated beautifully. If mimes 
rattle through the play and anyhow, they manage to 
obscure much of its style, and much, therefore, of its 
fun. They lower it towards the plane of ordinary farce. 
This was what the mimes at the S. James’ were doing 
on the first night. The play triumphed not by their 
help but in their despite. I must except Miss Lilian 
Braithwaite, who acted in precisely the right key of 
grace and dignity. She alone, in seeming to take her 
part quite seriously, showed that she had realised 
the full extent of its fun. Miss Margaret Halstan 
acted prettily, but in the direction of burlesque. 
By displaying a sense of humour she betrayed its 
limitations. Mr. Lyall Swete played the part of Doctor 
Chasuble as though it were a minutely realistic charac- 
ter study of a typical country clergyman. Instead of 
taking the part seriously for what it is, he tried to make 
it a serious part. He slurred over all the majestic 
utterances of the Canon, as though he feared that if he 
spoke them with proper unction he would be accused 
of forgetting that he was no longer in the Benson 
Company. I sighed for Mr. Henry Kemble, who 
**created” the part. I sighed, also, for the late Miss 
Rose Leclerg, who ‘‘ created” the part of Lady Bracknell. 
Miss M. Talbot plays it in the conventional stage- 
dowager fashion. Miss Leclerq—but no! I will not 
sink without a struggle into that period when a man 
begins to bore young people by raving to them about 
the mimes whom they never saw. Both Mr. George 
Alexander and Mr. Graham Browne rattled through 
their parts. Even in the second act, when not only the 
situation, but also the necessity for letting the audience 
realise the situation, demands that John Worthing 
should make the slowest of entries; Mr. Alexander 
came bustling on at break-neck speed. I wish he would 


it. And so he must pick a quarrel with the vanquished 
—fight those who have ranged themselves on his side. 
Me, too, he attacks. He accuses me of regretting that 
‘* The Importance of Being Earnest ” has no ‘‘ style.” 

A curious charge! The only opportunity I ever had 
of writing about Mr. Wilde’s plays was when he 
died. It is to this article that Mr. Harris refers. 
He has not a copy of it, evidently. I have. Here 
is the gist of what I said: — ‘‘He came as a 
thinker . . . and the master of a literary style. It 
was, I think, in respect of literary style that his plays 
were most remarkable. In his books this style was, 
perhaps, rather too facile, too rhetorical in its grace. 

Mr. Wilde’s writing suffered by too close a like- 

ness to the flow of speech. But it was this very 
likeness that gave him in dramatic dialogue as great an 
advantage over more careful and finer literary artists 
as he had over ordinary playwrights with no pretence to 
style. The dialogue in his plays struck the right mean 
between literary style and ordinary talk. It was at 
once beautiful and natural, as dialogue should always 
be.” Iam sorry to have quoted myself at such length. 
But I could not have let the dummy which Mr. Harris 
has made, and called by my name, and bludgeoned, 
be mistaken for myself. : 

Were I to write now of ‘‘Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 
sion” I should have even less space in which to do it 
justice than had its performer on the stage of the New 
Lyric Theatre. I will write about it next week. 

Max. 


INSURANCE AMALGAMATIONS. 


“yp Sat months ago we commented in detail upon 

the provisional arrangements which were an- 
nounced for the amalgamation of the Fire and Life 
business of the Atlas with the Phoenix and Pelican Offices 
respectively. It is now officially stated that this amal- 
gamation will not take place, and that the business of 


the three companies will be carried on separately as 
\ heretofore. Doubtless the principal object of the 
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Phoenix Fire Office in connexion with the proposal to 
amalgamate was that they might secure the services 
of Mr. S. J. Pipkin the manager of the Atlas. There 
has been a good deal of grumbling in various 
quarters about the proposed fusion of the companies, 
and much has been said about the iniquity of the Phoenix 
directors in not seeking an efficient manager without 
amalgamating with another office. We cannot see the 
force of these adverse comments, except from the point 
of view of subordinate officials of the companies whose 
promotion is apt to be delayed by such changes. The 
aggregation of smaller bodies into larger ones is every- 
where characteristic of progress: tribes form into 
nations, and nations form into empires. In proposing 
to follow this tendency of progress the directors 
seemed to us to be taking a wise course. Mr. Pipkin 
is a manager of great experience, and his efficiency is 
universally acknowledged ; it was therefore prudent to 
seek to obtain his services in preference to those of 
another man who might be as capable, but whose 
capacity had not been so well proved. 

For all the shareholders concerned the arrangement 
seemed to be a good one, and as proprietary insurance 
companies primarily exist for the benefit of their share- 
holders, the directors are not only justified but com- 
pelled to do the best they can for the proprietors, 
subject to the equal, if not greater, claims of the policy- 
holders to consideration. The holders of fire policies 
are abundantly secure in the Phoenix and the Atlas 
separately but they would at least have been no worse 
off in a combination of the two; for all practical 
purposes it makes no difference to them whatever. 

In regard to the holders of life policies those who 
are assured with the Atlas now fare so well that the 
only point to be considered in their interests was 
that their bonuses should not suffer from the change. 
Improvement was scarcely to be expected, but their 
interests seemed well secured by the terms of the pro- 
posed amalgamation. The people who are likely to 
suffer in consequence of the proposed abandonment 
of the amalgamation, or, rather, to forego a gain 
which they had good reason to anticipate, are the 
various shareholders. They, however, were very 
well off as they were, and except that a good arrange- 
ment has been dropped we do not see that any harm 
has been done to anybody. 

It is now stated that the contemplated amalgamation 
of the Imperial Fire and Life Offices with the Alliance 
will not be completed. This also seemed to be a bene- 
ficial proposal, and its abandonment, if it is abandoned, 
is to be regretted. 

It is now formally stated that a provisional agree- 
ment has been entered into for the sale of the Lion 
Fire Insurance Company to the Yorkshire Fire and 
Life Office. The Lion has been in existence for twenty- 
two years, but at least for many years past has not 
met with much success. The shares, on which 25s. has 
been paid, will now yield 17s. per share either in shares 
of the Yorkshire, or in cash. As the average market price 
last year was about 115. 6d. the shareholders will benefit 
by the sale of their business, which at the same time 
will constitute a useful addition to that of the Yorkshire. 
It is possible that sundry people in America wishing to 
insure against dangerous risks may have greater diffi- 
culty in doing so than when the Lion was prepared to 
accept them ; but with this exception, which is by no 
means to be regretted, the transfer should benefit the 
policy-holders of the Lion and the shareholders of both 
companies. It will make no difference to the policy- 
holders of the Yorkshire. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Glasgow, 8 January, 1902. 

Sir,—The very suggestive articles on the subject of the 
United States of America which have recently appeared 
in the SaTuRDAY give a much-needed warning to 
the people of Britain. By the average American—not 
the New York “aristocracy ”"—Great Britain is, indeed, 
regarded in much the same light as we were wont, as 


boys, to regard Spain. She is the tyrant of the world: 
an arrogant, grasping, cruel nation, the oppressor of 
the weak, whom to castigate would be a deed grateful 
to heaven. It may be said that this is the view of 
ignorant Americans only. But the mass of Americans 
are ignorant. Take them all round, despite their com- 
plete system of education, possibly because of too much 
system and too little real education, the Americans are 
among the most ignorant of peoples. Ignorance in a 
nation of such enormous strength and entire devotion to 
self-interest constitutes a grave menace to the world, 
and, as in the eyes of the American, Great Britain bulks 
large in the world, the danger is chiefly to Britain. 
Already the population of the United States is well- 
nigh double that of Britain and is greater than that of 
the whole white population of the British Empire. A 
federated empire could with difficulty withstand the power 
that the States could put forth, once her fleets were orga- 
nised ; Great Britain alone would be almost powerless 
against her. Political power must ultimately rest upon 
industrial power, and there can be no question that if 
our present fiscal policy be persisted in, the United States 
will become industrially immeasurably stronger than 
Britain. Herself free to enter all British markets she 
excludes British trade from her own borders, and her 
own market being the largest of all, she thus has an 
advantage over competitors which she is not slow to 
use. The American producer can by his home sale 
pay off the entire first costs of his commodities which 
it will then pay him to sell in Britain at a trifle beyond 
the mere cost of current production ; wall-papers, for 
instance, at a trifle beyond the actual cost of paper 
and machining, the cost of original designs and plant 
being already recouped. 

While it would be practically impossible for the 
British Isles alone to live under a protective tariff, the 
same is not true of the British Empire. There may 
still be a possibility, if it be not even now too late, of 
erecting an Imperial Zollverein. And as all the wants 
of the British Empire could well be supplied from within 
the Empire itself, we should in nowise suffer by the 
erection of an Imperial protective tariff against the 
United States and all other protectionist countries. 
That free trade is theoretically best no intelligent 
person will deny. But there can also be no question 
that for Britain access to outside markets is a necessary 
condition of existence. The United States, probably 
the richest market in the world, is practically closed to 
our goods and, with the advantage in competition which 
their fiscal system gives them, the States may well 
in time practically oust Britain even from her own 
colonial markets, unless some steps be promptly taken to 
remove the handicap under which British producers at 
present compete. The States, excluded from British 
markets, would still be a rich and powerful country but 
not eventually so rich and powerful as the British 
Empire would become when the resources of its several 
parts were developed. The United States, in the event, 
could elect to remain outside, or to agree to a reduction 
of tariffs, and thus by mutual arrangement a larger 
free trade be established. 

As a first step towards erecting a Zollverein I would 
suggest the creation of an Imperial council to sit in 
London and be representative of all parts of the Empire. 
The duties of the Imperial council would be, especially, 
consideration of questions affecting the Empire as a 
whole, questions of Imperial tariffs and questions of 
any difference that might arise as between Great Britain 
and any particular colony. With such a council in 
existence the difficulty of organising an Imperial army 
and navy to be supported by contributions from the 
whole Empire and not merely from the revenues of 
these little islands would be removed and we should 
have a Greater Britain in fact, as well as in name. 

Yours, &c. 
ANDREW HERIOT. 


THE CAPE DUTCH. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REvIEw. 


Worcester [Cape Colony], 9 January, 1902. 
The inclosed letter has been forwarded here, with a 
request that it may be sent on to the Editor of the 
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Saturpay Review. The name and address of the | administered martial law in a spirit of petty vindictive- 


writer will be found on the card also enclosed. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Cape Town, 18 December. 


Sir,—As an Englishman who has for twelve years 
resided in Cape Colony and who has closely followed 
the course of South African politics during that period I 
am of opinion that Mr. John Morley spoke but the 
truth when he said that ‘‘ England is building up a new 
Ireland in South Africa”. In your issue of 16 November 


you took exception to Mr. Morley’s picture of ‘‘ Cape | 
Colony two years ago”, in which ‘English and | 


Dutch were living side by side with constantly 
strengthening ties of amity”, and you argued that at 
that time ‘‘the Afrikander kinsmen” of the Boers 
were making preparations for war. There is really no 
evidence of such preparations, for though the talk of a 
Dutch conspiracy to drive the English into the sea has 
been used on hundreds of platforms and in thousands 
of newspaper articles no one has yet been able to bring 
forward proofs of the existence of any such conspiracy 
in Cape Colony. As regards the Transvaal, extensive 
arming had, as we know, taken place there, but the 
bulk of it after the Jameson Raid. 

Perhaps Mr. Morley is not strictly correct when he 
says that two years ago the ties of amity ‘‘ were 
strengthening” in Cape Colony, for the Raid had 
(naturally) caused a feeling of distrust to spring up 
among Dutch colonists. People in England do not yet 
seem to realise that the Dutch of South Africa are one 
family, and that while the Orange and Vaal rivers 
served to divide colony from state they could not serve 
as barriers to prevent a flood of sympathy and anger 
sweeping right through the Dutch population when one 
section of it was so shamefully and so unjustly attacked 


by Jameson and his backers. A wise statesmanship | 
would have taken note of this oneness of Dutch feel- — 


ing, and would have been scrupulously careful to 
demonstrate—by deed as well as by protestation— 
that the raid had no official backing. That course 
was not taken, and distrust of England spread 
among the Dutch of Cape Colony as it had never done 
before. But spite of this distrust the great bulk of 
Dutch Cape Colonists remained loyal when war broke 
out and continued so for very many months, save in 
the invaded districts, where the Boers obtained some 
few hundreds of recruits. If, as you contend, ‘‘ the 
Afrikander kinsmen of the Boers” had made prepara- 
tions for war, how was it that at the time of England’s 
greatest difficulty, the time of Magersfontein and 
Colenso and Stormberg, the mass of the Dutch in Cape 
Colony did not take a practical part in the ‘‘ great con- 
spiracy” and do their share towards ‘‘driving the 
British into the sea” ? 

There can be no doubt that the ‘‘ methods of barbar- 
ism ” since employed, the indiscriminate farm burning— 
strongly condemned by many Englishmen at the Cape— 
and the concentration camp horrors have sorely tried 
the loyalty of many Dutch colonists (and who can 
honestly be surprised thereat ?) but the main cause of 
the spread of rebellion at the Cape is the cruel and 
vindictive way in which martial law has been adminis- 
tered. I am not, of course, referring to Cape Town, 
Port Elizabeth and other English centres, but to the 


country districts where men have been goaded into | 


rebellion. There is no other phrase to describe it, and © 


it is literally true. Dutch colonists have recognised in 


the treatment served out to them the workings of the | 
same barbarous spirit that prompted the wholesale — 


burning of farms and that regarded with comparative 
indifference the awful mortality of the concentration 
camps because the inmates of the camps were ‘‘ only 
Boers”. Inthe administration of martial law the Dutch 
colonist should have been treated in precisely the same 
way as the English colonist, but with the exception of a 
very few districts that has not been the case, and in 
the great majority of districts administration has been 
based upon the assumption that if a man is a Dutch- 
man he needs must be a rebel. The officers appointed 
(they cannot have been selected) as.commandants of 
districts were, for the most part, totally unfitted for 
the duties they had to perform, and many of them have 


/ ness almost incredible. When the veil is lifted and 


the truth known, I believe that all thoughtful, justice- 
loving Englishmen will be greatly shocked. 

Unless a change is speedily made, not only in the 
personnel of the administrators but also in the spirit 
in which martial law is administered, the ‘‘ New 
Ireland ” will indeed be established. If sober-minded 
people in England are sincere in wishing for a recon- 
ciliation of the two races in the future, they should 
insist upon martial law being rationally administered 
by competent men, for if present methods are continued 
reconciliation will for ever be impossible. The Dutch- 
man has a long memory: how can we expect him to 
forget the injustice, and the persecution, he has had to 
endure for more than twelve months past in Cape 
Colony? Why should he forget ? 

Iam, &c. 
A CAPETONIAN. 


{We print the covering letter above as the venue is 
significant.—Ep. S. R.]| 


*“THE POOR INDIAN’S UNTUTORED MIND.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW. 
27 Dorset Square, N.W., 11 January, 1go2. 

Sir,—I feel sure the courtesy of space will be 
afforded to me for brief comment in deprecation of at 
least one of the very hard things that are said of my 
book and of myself in to-day’s SatuRDAY Review. To 
the main purport of your review—strongly as it assails 
me on a sensitive point—I have no particular objection. 
J have myself been through exactly the same state of 
utter scepticism as your reviewer displays. I, too, 
have felt that it wasimpossible that Englishmen (however 
innocently) could become responsible for such a decline 
in the material prosperity of the people of India as I 
describe. The attitude is commendable,—that is until 
the facts have been closely investigated, which, be it 
permitted to me to say, the SATURDAY Review has, in no 
measure, yet attempted to do. 

The one protest I have to make is in regard to that 
portion of your review in which you declare that the 
details I give of the Dufferin Inquiry are wrongly read ; 
that I form a wrong conclusion; that I deal with 
merely ‘‘ specific cases of misery and hardship”’; and, 
finally, that I take so much of the Inquiry as suits 
my purpose and leave the rest. As the volumes 
I used have not been published it is not easy to under- 
stand how you can speak so positively upon a point 
which could only be a matter of inference on your part. 
The fact is, in respect to the main evidence produced by 
me, namely, that for the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, I believe I summarise, in one part or other of my 
book, every bit of evidence which threw light upon the 
condition of the people. Naturally, 1 do not quote 
everything, but I do set forth what I believe to be an 
honest, straightforward, summary of the evidence re- 
corded. Certainly that was my aim. The evidence 
recorded, avowedly, is sample evidence. Lord Dufferin 
asked that inquiry should be made to test the truth ofa 
statement made by his assistants and, to that time, so 
far as I know, made by no one else, not even by the 
‘* Pioneer” of Allahabad, which, however, five years 
afterwards (in 1893) came to a conclusion practically 
identical with the statement which put Lord Dufferin on 
his mettle to disprove. I believe that what Mr. White, 
Collector of Banda, said of his part of the task was 
true of the inquirers generally, if not wholly. Mr. 
White said: ‘‘ The cases have not been in any way 
selected, but were taken as they came”. Whathe said 
for himself is strictly applicable to my own dealing with 
the Inquiry. 

As to whether the whole Indian people spend more 
than they earn or produce —in my book I refer to 
60,000,000 of Indians as being fairly prosperous—the 
Macdonnell Famine Commission, in the report issued 
last week, have no doubt that there are such people. 
It is therein shown that a large number of Bombay 
agriculturists have done and are still doing so—by 
grace of the money-lender. That individual has them 
so deeply in his books that it pays him to keep them 
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alive to cultivate the land, first for the Government 
revenue, next for so much of the interest and capital 
due to him as is compatible with their continued exist- 
ence as his bond-slaves. Yet, all the time, they are 
getting deeper into his debt, thanks to our courts. 
The Commissioners say: ‘‘ We think it probable that 
at least one-fourth of the cultivators in the Bombay 
Presidency have lost possession of their lands; that 
less than a fifth are free from debt; and that the 
remainder are indebted to a greater or less extent”. 

In your last paragraph you wonder what would 
satisfy such writers as myself. I should like to tell 


and, with thanks for your courtesy in permitting this 
explanation, 
I beg to remain, yours truly, 
Ws. Dicey. 


THE COAL COMMISSION. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAyY REVIEW. 
Egmont Lodge, Church Row, Fulham, S.W. 


5 January, 1902. 

S1r,--The sentence in your leader about ‘‘ the enor- 
mous export trade from Cardiff and Barry and the 
adjoining ports, which in 1894 amounted to no less 
than 14,755,475 tons, and may now be somewhat 
greater”, might have been phrased still more strongly : 
in 1900 these exports amounted to 19,567,360 tons—an 
increase of a third in six years. 

May I as one who during the five years prior to the 
imposition of the tax took a humble but industrious 
part in the agitation for it, avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to express a criticism against an all-round export 


duty upon coal? You ‘‘hope that whatever changes | 
may be made they will be in the direction of an increase | 
rather than a decrease of the duty”; but any such 
increase ought to be made with a difference. The 
steam collieries of South Wales are for much the most ,| 
part dependent upon the export trade, as it is called | 
and as it is now taxed, though a large part of it | 
is not export trade in the proper sense of the term, the 
coal being merely sent to foreign depts for the bunker- 
ing en route of ships, chiefly British. 

Under Free Trade manufactures are becoming mori- 
bund in South Wales, so that there is no adequate 
market for the steam coal. English railway com- | 
panies, further, cannot be expected to fill any void | 
that an export checking duty might make, since | 
these companies naturally deal with the collieries 
on their own systems, and, with the exception of 
the small South Wales railways, only the Great 
Western and, to a less extent, the North-Western, 
touch the South Welsh fields. Further, Cardiff means 
coal. Take away the coal trade—and that means take 
away the coal export trade—and you take away the 
livelihood of over a million people. In view of the 
increasing competition from America and the threatened 
competition of oil fuel, it would not be wise to increase 
the tax burden upon South Wales coal except in regard 
‘to that part of it which is sold to foreign navies, 
foreign railways or foreign ships. There, however, a 
distinction might be rightly drawn, and it would be 
quite practicable. 


| 


I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
ErRNEstT E. WILLIAMS. 


[We agree with Mr. Williams that to destroy, or 
even seriously cripple, the Cardiff trade by an export 
duty would be injurious to the livelihood of the South 
Wales people ; but it remains to be seen whether the 
shilling duty will, in the long run, have that effect. 
We also concur in his view that were it practicable, a 
‘differential duty should be imposed on coal sold for 
** foreign navies, foreign railways and foreign ships” 
as compared with that sold for British purposes; but 
we fear the difficulties in carrying out such a system 
would make the proposal very difficult, if not impossible. 
At the same time we think strongly that in any future 
arrangement the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
give the proposal the most serious consideration before 


abandoning it.—Epb. S.R. 


THE TEACHING OF FRENCH IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


85 St. Helen’s Gardens, London, W. 

Sir,—The letter you inserted Saturday last under 
the above heading deserves a reply, and ought to be 
answered by the gentleman somewhat attacked therein. 
But, as he is absent on his holidays, I will try to answer 
Mr. Bodley’s question by telling him why the paper, he 
speaks of, asks the Eton student to ‘‘ Explain the differ 
ence between Conjunctive and Disjunctive personal 
pronouns.” 

French grammars for French people do not mention 
such distinction for the simple reason that French 
people, when speaking or writing our language, will 
not mistake the one for the other and use moi for me, 
tu for te or toi, &c. L’habitude‘est une seconde nature. 

Quite a different affair it is, when English students 
have to employ these pronouns. For example, suppose 
the following sentences : 

1. Aide-toi, le ciel t’aidera. 

2. Dis-moi qui tu hantes, je te dirai qui tu es. 

In both you have to discern between the two sorts of 
pronouns and to apply them properly, or else your 
French will be at once faulty, ungrammatical. 

Grammars must therefore give names to, and rules 
on, such an important part of the speech, while 
examinations are to test the student’s knowledge on 
that point. Indeed, this is perhaps the very part where 
he will most often make mistakes, because personal 
pronouns are the essence of all familiar conversations 
—the very thing boys never do at school! Now, 
as far as I know, the grammar in use at Eton is 
that of Contanseau, and of course it does not fail to 
expatiate and give examples on that difficulty. I have 
opened other grammars for English learners—Baume’s, 
Roublot’s, Festu’s, Havet’s, Brette - Masson’s (the 
latter resting on the model of Brachet’s)—all ‘use the 
same name with these two kinds of pronouns, Char- 
denal’s being the only exception. I will admit that it is 
wanting in clearness, but ‘‘grimoire” and ‘ gram- 
maire”’ are synonymous words, in fact doubles. 

As Mr. Bodley’s interesting letter, beside this, calls 
our attention to the way French is taught in this 
country, I beg leave to continue. It is more than 
200 years since Locke said: ‘‘I should like to know 
what language it is possible to speak by the rules of 
grammar”. Locke was right, and so was Balmés (a 
Spaniard) who said: ‘‘ La parole est le fil conducteur 
dans le labyrinthe des idées”’. In spite of such repeated 


‘wise sayings, English headmasters loudly call for the 


time when Englishmen alone, to the exclusion of 
foreigners, will teach modern languages — through 
books no doubt, as their speech will always be more or 
less alien to true French pronunciation and idiomatical 
construction—‘‘ Words are the sounds of the heart, 
writing its pictures” (Canon F. H. Farrar). 

We, French professors, are very glad to see our 
Minister of Public Instruction going and leading his 
subordinates in an opposite direction, namely advising 
the latter to neglect henceforth the book and to 
use instead the spoken language, in order to 
accustom, as far as possible, their pupil’s ear and 
tongue to the foreign idiom they are teaching. 
But what do we see? When M. Leygues, by his 
‘* Arrété” of February 1901, modifies and simplifies 
various rules—chinoiseries pédagogiques—of our syn- 
tax, we, according to M. Michel Bréal, are to be very 
careful in our reforms, or else we might displease 
foreigners, English and Germans, teaching French in 
their respective countries, because, forsooth, these 
gentlemen desire to keep up the said chinoiseries for 
the benefit of their pupils! 

I trust, Sir, your readers will take these remarks in 
good part, especially Mr. Bodley, inasmuch as we, 
Frenchmen, owe him a debt of gratitude for the con- 
scientious book he has published on our country, a 
book in which he endeavours to do justice to France 
by acknowledging that her children are not destitute of 
some few fine qualities. 

Believe me to remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
ALFRED HAMONET 
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REVIEWS. 
PROSPER MERIMEE. 
‘“‘Colomba” and ‘‘Carmen.” Translated by Lady 


Mary Loyd, with a Critical Introduction by Arthur — 


Symons. London: Heinemann. gor. 75. 6d. 
” | Be style c’est l'homme ” is truer of Mérimée than of 
perhaps any other writer. In his work, in spite 
of its reticent impersonality, are disclosed the com- 
plete traits of the man, while we know that he carried 
into his conduct the fastidious methods of his art. In 
his demeanour, as in his literary style, he was cold, 
elegant, irreproachable, he repressed much, sacrificed 
much to a correct exterior, to a polished, exquisite 
form. His dandyism in both work and deportment was 
instinct with a feeling for beauty, and a sense of the 
becoming which saved it from affectation and pre- 
ciosity. The modern stylist would do well to examine 
the admirable effects gained by his studious simplicity. 
From early childhood he covered his extreme sensi- 
tiveness by an affectation of indifference which pro- 
tected him alike from ridicule and pity, and which was 
not unnatural to him. He admired and adopted the 
even tones, the cold unmoved exterior of the well-bred 
Englishman, a manner which can never make its wearer 
look absurd, though it may not dazzle or infect with 
enthusiasm. With an esthetic, pagan education, and 
an inherited ironical and critical temperament he grew 
up full of cultivated tastes and fastidious distastes, of 
intellectually aristocratic prejudices, and destitute of 
enthusiasms and beliefs. The very fineness of his critical 
faculty carried him on to disillusionment rather than 
satisfaction. An extreme severity of taste, while it 
refines, necessarily tends to limit production, the same 
genius is rarely exquisitely critical and splendidly pro- 
lific. The hesitancy and strain of criticism, the delay 
and effort of shaping, exhaust the forces which would 
otherwise be used in production. By temperament, by 
choice, by practice, Prosper Mérimée was a skilled 
artificer of material supplied by a marvellously acute 
and subtle intellect, wide and shrewd perceptions, and 
an unequalled faculty of observation that made him the 
first of the Realists, as his perfection of style ranked 
him among the Classicists, and his choice of subjects 
among the Romanticists. Curiously eclectic, he 
stood aloof from all movements, with a disdainful and 
indifferent air, secure in his intellectual clearness of 
vision, unconscious of his lack of inspiration ; cool and 
remote in an age when the real and violent forces of 
the Revolution and the tremendous energies it raised, 
having exhausted themselves in action, were being 
artificially revived in art and in literature. It was the 
age alike of romance and of scientific investigation, of 
burning enthusiasms and eager incredulities, of the 
passionate outpourings of the soul, of ardent beliefs and 
defiant humanism, of mental intoxication to the point 
of incoherence, of riotous sentimentality and sensation. 
Stendhal and Mérimée both stood firm against the tide 
of romanticism, Stendhal adding even a dogged anti- 
pathy to its leader, Victor Hugo, with whom Mérimée 
was on perfectly friendly terms. Sainte-Beuve gives an 
amusing description of a meeting arranged by Mérimée 
between these two leaders of opposite schools, when they 
glared at each other like angry cats from opposite 
gutters, hardly concealing their claws with the velvet of 
politeness. 
The influence of Stendhal over Mérimée is clearly dis- 
cernible, though the younger writer hardly acknow- 
ledges it in his free-spoken critical study of Beyle. 


subjects, was published as the work of a Spanish 


actress, though he amused himself by giving his own 
portrait for frontispiece, as Clara Gazul in female dress. 
He was acclaimed as a new Shakespeare, but his early 
success was not repeated, he never found himself in 
drama, which hardly atforded him scope for his peculiar 


_ talent of narration. In the ‘‘Gazul” saynétes as in 


his next mystification, the ‘‘Guzla” collection of 
Illyrian ballads, composed in a fortnight with only 
the slightest knowledge of Illyria and none of the 
language, we find what Pater calls ‘‘the stealthy 
presentment of his favourite themes” the motives of the 
primitive passions of cruelty, lust, and terror. And 
here we come to the chief characteristic of his 
work, the contrast between the passionate nature of 
the subject and the frigidity of its treatment. In 
‘*Colomba” a relentless intensity of revengeful hate, 
in ‘‘Carmen” a brutal passion of love scarcely less 
cruel, in ‘‘ Mateo Falcone”’ a terrible perverse sense of 
honour which drives to murder, in ‘‘ La Vénus d’Ille” a 
mysterious horror akin to the sorceries of Hoffmann, 
in ‘Le Ciel et l’Enfer” in ‘‘ L’Occasion” and other 
‘* Gazul” saynétes, impiety and immorality ; even in his 
last work ‘‘ Lokis” the horrible motive, concealed 
according to advice, delights him. He constantly refers 
to it in his last letters to the famous “‘ Inconnue”; he 
is divided between the malicious longing to ‘‘ épater le 
bourgeois”, to shock the ‘“ cuistres” whom he so 
cordially disliked, and the pleasure he felt in chuckling 
over innocent admiration of what skilfully hides a really 
loathsome object. There can be no doubt that Mérimée,. 
like so many elegant and fastidious people, secretly 
delighted in horrors and cruelties, though he so frigidly 
and impersonally describes them. And yet he is never 
detestable or offensive; if according to the mot of 
Marestre ‘‘ Le mauvais gotit méne au crime”, it seems 
that in the case of Mérimée, if ‘‘le bon gofit” did not 
lead to virtue, it nevertheless served in its place. 

As an historian he excels rather in the reconstruction 
and delineation of character and clear exposition of 
facts and motives than in the wider scope of historical 
survey ; he cares for action and anecdote, not for wide 
issues, and great movements or underlying principles. 
His ‘‘Chronique du Régne de Charles IX”, though 
more concise than any novel of Scott’s, is far inferior 
in atmosphere, in picturesqueness, in the power of 
illusion, in magnificence of colour and design ; and his. 
purely historical essays are dry and uninspired. The 
child of artist parents, and the friend of Celestin 
Nanteuil, of Gérard, Délécluze, Delacroix, he pos- 
sessed considerable artistic taste and sufficient skill to 
aid him in his valuable archeological work. He was 
by nature a linguist and learnt easily and translated 
from Greek, Latin, English, Spanish, Russian, and, 
from his quotations in the ‘‘Inconnue” letters, ap- 
parently German. But it was as a story-teller that he 
reached perfection: his genius, not strenuous enough 
for a novel, was perfectly expressed within the limits of 
the short story. The two chosen for translation by the 
editor of the ‘‘Century of French Romance” besides 
being according to some the finest specimens of 
his skill, have the advantage of being free from 
the unpleasantness of his ‘‘Arséne Guillot” or the 
cold-blooded cruelty of ‘‘Mateo Falcone”, which 
is however a gem of construction in its absolute 
economy of material—and the terrible force of its 
simplicity. In “‘ Arséne Guillot ”, the one pathetic thing 


_ he wrote, his hatred of religion cynically satisfies itself 


They were alike in their real diffidence and assumed | 


imperturbability, in their detestations (especially of 
priests and dévotes) and incredulities, in their analytic 


method of presentment of character, in their indifference | 


to morality, and their appreciation of women, though 
Stendhal approached them in amore brutal manner. In 
point of style he was far inferior to Mérimée, who on 
being asked to criticise his writing called it detestable 
and atrocious; but clumsy and inartistic as Stendhal 
is, his genius is of a finer order, more magnificent and 
full-blooded ; its effect is colossal beside the delicate 
efforts, perfect as they are, of Mérimée. Mérimée be- 
gan his literary career with those ‘‘ Superchéries” or 
“* pastiches”” so popular at the time. His ‘‘ Théatre de 
Clara Gazul” a collection of short plays on Spanish 


in the episode of the ‘‘cierge” which the courtesan 
offers to S. Anthony with an appearance of piety cover- 
ing a disgraceful purpose, and the half-conscious hypo- 
crisy of the fair dévote who torments Arséne’s last 
hours with counsels of penitence. In ‘‘ Colomba” 
there is nothing to shock the most prudish, and though 
a text-book it is not dull, but fresh and brilliant in 
colour (that couleur locale beloved of the Romanticists. 
and despised by Mérimée because of its easy attain- 
ment) elevated in tone, clear in outline, admirable in 
the drawing of character and in construction, perfect in. 
style. In ‘‘Carmen”, more brilliant if less perfectly 
constructed, the heroine has in company with Manon 
Lescaut, Griselda, Camille, Becky Sharp named and 
fixed a certain type of woman for ever, a rare dis- 


tinction. 
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If it is possible for translation to be otherwise than 
irritating, and in the case of a French original, even 


inexcusable, Lady Mary Loyd’s work is as good as such | 


work can be, and she has reproduced the simplicity of 
Mérimée’s style as successfully as is possible in a 
language differing so widely as English from French. 
The present edition of ‘‘Colomba” and ‘‘ Carmen” is 
chiefly valuable for the admirable introduction by Mr. 
Arthur Symons, which is full of acute and delicate 
impressions. He has true critical insight, and a rare 
appreciation of style which peculiarly fits him to write 
of Mérimée—and, to the ordinary mass of established 
criticism concerning him by Filon, Taine and others, 
he adds many touches of that personal inspiration, 
which never fails him in his treatment of sympa- 
thetic subjects. The ‘‘ Portraits of Prosper Mérimée ”, 
in an appendix by Octave Uzanne, are of great 
interest, especially the amusing Délécluze - Scheffer 
lithograph of ‘‘ Clara Gazul ” and the fine Deveria. 


THE ROMAN PRINCIPATE AND MODERN 
ROYALTY. 


“Roman Public Life.” By A. H. J. Greenidge. 
London: Macmillan. tgo1. 6d. net. 
|= is a remarkable volume of which Oxford may 
well be proud. Only one question arises—if 
this is a handbook, what would be the scope and 
dimensions of a maghum opus? It provides in 
language which is always clear and emphatic, often 
eloquent and distinguished, a comprehensive survey of 
the constitution of Rome, in its growth and develop- 
ment from the dimness of myth and legend to the 
reasoned fabric of the later imperial Jurisconsults. 
Within latter years, no study has changed more in its 


| 


| 
| 


official, able to nominate his successor, but bound to. 


procure his ratification by the people. (5) The State, 
as the extension or larger model of the family, while it 


| reposes ‘‘patria potestas” in the fullest sense in a 


| single magistrate (afterwards multiplied) obliges him to. 


standpoint and pre-conceptions than Roman constitu- | 


tional history. Mr. Greenidge, belonging to the 


younger school of Oxford historians, has brought to | 
bear upon it almost all the qualities indispensable for | 
the task ; an unrivalled grasp of his facts and refer- | 
ences, and consummate skill in marshalling them; a | 


lucid style, and a power of generalising from his data, 
which is always sober and convinced, never hasty or 


fanciful. The very difficult art of combining profound © 


learning, acumen in its use and attractiveness in its 
setting out, is here realised beyond all question. The 
author, a worthy pupil of Professor Pelham and already 
outweighing his master in actual performance, may be 
congratulated without reservation on having produced 


a masterly work, which will not be soon or lightly | 


superseded. 

The general results of this study in political evolution 
may be summarised in a series of propositions (or 
paradoxes ?) which, at first sight disconnected, will be 
found to form a coherent whole, and to issue in that 
unique, and uniquely attractive form of government 
—the Roman Principate. (1) The Roman mind, with 
all its ‘‘genius for abstractions” as seen in its 
theology, yet hastens to embody them in a con- 
crete and personal form, in an individual. Its 
reverence for magistrates is theoretically due, not to 
the man, but to the law which he incorporates and 
represents (190); but it is after all the individual, who 
evokes and receives this homage. 
people are supreme, sovereign, and the source of all 


(2) The Roman | 
| militarism thus evoked shifted the centre of gravity in. 


law and authority, but they are dumb and voiceless un- 
less a magistrate ‘‘ interrogates” them : they are wholly | 


dependent on their delegate; and this delegation is 


plenary and final, though the personnel of the dele- 


gates is jealously changed, and new offices are created 


mutually to challenge and fetter the unlimited Impe- | 
_ now unchallenged ‘‘ Imperium ”—in a word the restora- 


rium. The tribunate, the negative force in the 


State, completes the work begun’ by the principle | 


of colleagueship. (3) Power once entrusted is a 
kind of magical force or electric current, and 
passes (we may compare S. Cyprian’s semi-mystical 


_ the principate and of modern royalty. 


concept of the ‘‘Episcopatus unus”) by a kind | 


of ‘* Apostolical Succession” (nominaiion), not by a 
surrender to the original repositories and a fresh issue. 
(4) The whole* development seems to issue from this 
principle of compromise; an individual autocratic as 
being ‘‘ viva lex” yet bound by custom, more potent 
than enactment, to consult a body of assessors ; and an 


consult a senate, just as in a family a discussion among 
clansmen is necessary before any important step ; and 
custom and public opinion temper into a mild and 
benevolent sway or even into impotence a theoretic 
tupavvis. (6) The years between 500-300 B.C. are 
occupied with two leading questions ; (a) the attempt 
to limit the power of the magistrates, not by reducing 
their prerogatives or by dividing their spheres or 
departments, but by increasing their number; and (/3) 
the obvious struggle of the ‘‘plebs” for complete 
equality (89, 150). 
marked, not by the advance of democracy, but by 
the gradual monopoly of power in the hands of the 
informal ‘‘ consilium”, which in the succeeding period 
(300-130 B.C.) attains the chief position in the state, 
although in strict legality, it elected no magistrates, 
and made no laws (275). The senate, inextricably 
associated in our minds with Rome’s development and 
greatness—the very nucleus of her national life and 
imperial progress—enjoys much influence, but little 
recognised prerogative until the Empire. ‘‘ The Senate 
never became a corporation, possessing powers 
in its own right, until the time of the Empire ” 
(59). Yet it is the Empire which we generally 
suppose to have crushed or absorbed its powers. Thus 
we discover another instance of the historic axiom. 
that ‘‘ opposite comes from opposite’, and that if you 


want to secure anything you must aim at the contrary ;. 


for the legalising, either of popular control or absolute 
monarchy, is a death-blow to the real efficacy of either, 
and in politics (as perhaps in every department of life) 
indirect influences are the stronger. Just as constitu- 
tional royalty has gained in unsuspected importance 
because it has seemed to abandon all effective control, 
so popular government once attained in law and theory 
sinks into a mere formula; and Parliament, legally 
supreme and omnipotent, is the most ‘‘ negligible 
quantity” in the administration or the national life. 
(8) Thus the claims of the Senate (which without any 
recognition of primogeniture or indeed of hereditary 
transmission had become an aristocratic and exclusive 
body) were late and usurping—an extension beyond 
recognition of the ‘‘ domestic council”, which advised 
the father in the family, or of the ‘‘ assessors”, which 
every magistrate consulted. 
from the conflict of rival officers, in the indispensable 
need for a central authority growing more urgent 
with the growth of empire abroad, the Senate, a 
natural governing class, succeeded to the long dormant 
powers of the people, and to the often-thwarted and 
quiescent omnipotence which nominally resided in 
the people’s representatives. (9) Without diminish- 
ing in the least the importance of the social and 
economic causes which in Rome (as in modern 
states) precipitated the revolution, we may ascribe the 
Principate to this silent evolution of Senatorial 
authority, followed by proved incompetence of a large 
discussive body (dependent for assembly and for 
measures upon the member of a magisterial ‘‘ colle- 
gium”) to manage imperial affairs. (10) The 


the constitution from the civil Roman official to the 
master of legions ; and the sole remedy to avoid the 
perpetual ‘‘ pronunciamiento ” of rival proconsuls was 
to embody in some person (for the soldier’s oath was 
always personal, 154) the majesty of Rome, the genius 
of the Empire, the reign of law, the omnipotence of 


tion in all but name of the original kingship, a single, 
lifelong, popular magistracy. Mr. Greenidge rightly 
remarks upon the entire distinctness of the theory of 
It ‘‘ claimed and: 
even tried to be nothing more than the extraordinary 
magistracy of a republic” (373); and ‘‘the only 
adequate formula for the Emperor’s authority, which 
later jurists could find was that the people had com- 
mitted ;its sovereign power to its delegate” (344). 
Between him and the nobility there is ‘‘ a distinction in 
office and dignity ; but no distinction in rank separated: 


(7) This period is nevertheless- 


In the chaos, which arose 


| 
| 
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Princeps from Senators” (401). ‘‘ They are his peers.” 
Again, ‘‘ since he is not a king, he has no magistrates, 
nor ministers subject to his will” (405). The law courts 
are not his courts; even the armies are not his armies. 
He is in no sense the master or lord of the state, only its 
highest civilservant. A vague sense of Divine Right, in 
spite of ridicule or disproof, counts for much in our 
modern allegiance to the head of the state, who is 
absolutely powerless to interfere in our concerns. 
In Rome the ‘‘ divine right ” does not come at the out- 
set by an imprescriptible claim or prejudice succes- 
sion to the throne; but at the end of a life lived in the 
state service, by the vote of an assembly representing 
the people’s will. While the infinite prerogative of a 
modern sovereign, the immeasurable interval separat- 
ing him from the noblest of his subjects, has led to his 
retirement from active interference by reason of his very 
dignity and supra-legal irresponsibility ; in Rome the 
convenient fiction that this military despot was a mere 
state-servant led to the gradual widening and extension 
of his powers, until at last nothing was left outside 
his immediate supervision and jurisdiction. Tiberius 
complains with reason ‘‘ Satis onerum, satis potentize 
principibus”; and the Roman Cesar with all his 
attempts at preserving the forms of the Dyarchy, is 
made an ‘‘ Autocrat malgré lui”. ‘A responsibility 
which he would gladly have disclaimed ” (394) for the 
acts of all subordinate officials was forced upon him ; 
although in origin the Principate is merely ‘‘a pro- 
visional government by an individual who had little 
personal assistance at his command”. Nothing could 
better display the essential difference between the 
ancient democratic idea of sovereignty and the modern. 

All true government and administration, as all 
sympathies and manifestations of the popular will, 
must in the end settle upon persons. The only question 
between the unlimited powers of an American leader, 
a Czar, a British prime Minister, or a Roman Cesar,— 
is that of revocability. In countries where in theory 
the supreme power and the very being of the State 
reside in an individual, who must hold office for life 
and in virtue of ‘‘ a long and ancient lineage” as King 
Edward puts it, the whole principle of public order 
and stability, the whole actual fact of practice demand 
that such limitless authority shall be strictly limited 
and preserved from the caprice of a personal will. But 
where this influence is unrecognised and indirect, or 
legally revocable (either at a fixed date, or, as with our 
Prime Minister, at the people’s pleasure), it becomes 
indefinitely intensified and a real danger to public and 
private freedom. Not without reason, did the Greeks 
delight to emphasise the distinction of tupavvis and 
BaciAcia. The one is the absolutely necessary outcome, 
at any time in human history, of a democracy, which 


overthrows an hereditary governing class or a tribal | 


monarchy. The other may be subterfuge, an anachron- 
ism, a compromise, a fiction ;—which yet provides us 
with that which next to personal liberty is best worth 
having, a sense of security and continuity in public life, 
and a feeling of loyalty akin to a family affection, 
which helps us roughly to conceive the State as the 
extended family. 


EXPERTS ON EDUCATION. 


“‘National Education.” Essays edited by Laurie 
Magnus. London: Murray. col. 7s. 6d. net. 


“| aes essays, nine in number, may be described 
generally as contributions by men who are 
acquainted as experts with problems of education, 
or at least that particular feature of it which has 
at last attracted the attention of the ordinary citizen. 
Obviously nothing else can be meant by this than that 
education which, in its higher human aspects and 
for culture, has never been generally interesting has 
now become popular when it is seen to have something 
to do with trade and manufactures and can be regarded 
as a modern branch of political economy. That is 
mostly the view taken of it by the writers of these 
essays; and perhaps the only one of them which 
is not connected with this view is the essay by 
Prebendary Edwards on Church Schools and Religious 
Education. We do not say this by way of disparage- 


ment ; because evidently the time has come when 
education must be so regarded, and this book contains 
a collection of able contributions on the various aspects 
of the question. But this observation must be taken 
with the always necessary qualification in speaking of 
problems of education that the ‘“‘ accent” is on the 
word problems. So many educational experts, so many 
individual opinions, is true of many of the subjects 
discussed. Teaching methods, for example, are matters 
which schoolmasters debate with a gusto which is 
largely an acquired professional taste, and which the 
mere layman can only feebly share. The relative 
merits of a classical education, and education in 
modern languages, is a question very much com- 
plicated by the diverse views held of the manner 
in which the modern languages should be taught; 
and even which is best to be learned for educa- 
tional as well as directly commercial purposes. One 
gets to see the difficulties rather than to see how 
they are going to be overcome. On this subject Mr. H. 
N. Eve, the former headmaster of University College 
School, writes reasonably. Not only does he admit that 
for purposes of fine training of the general faculties 
the ancient languages have undoubted superiority to the 
modern, but, what is one of the most important facts 
made clear throughout the book, he brings out strongly 
the point that they are the only subjects which at 
present can be said to be thoroughly well taught by 
capable teachers. Science teachers like Dr. Armstrong, 
the Professor of Chemistry atthe Central Technical 
College, who writes on science in education, and who is 
too extreme and dogmatic to be altogether persuasive, 
may declaim at the excessive deference paid to literary 
studies in the universities and schools. Granting this, 
for argument sake, the real cause of their predominance 
is that there is no other scheme of education which is 
settled in its principles, and none whose advocates 
know so distinctly what they want. If it were other- 
wise Professor Armstrong would find that in the general 
rage for whatever is material and practical, and seems 
to have money in it, the people of this country would 
have no excessive reverence for the literature and 
humanities of Greece and Rome. 

The drift of things is unmistakable. The wave of 
modernity advances ; this work is evidence of it; 
and the justification for the conservatism of: the 
classicists is that if they do not defend their ancient 
and invaluable possessions the reaction will do infinite 
harm. They had better hold out a little too long 
than give in too easily. Ultimately they will be 
left to produce the fine flower of culture as they 
do now; but when it comes to training the mass of 
the people to beat the world in money-making they 
must admit their methods will not produce the rough, 
acute, shrewd, dominating second-rate intellects re- 
quired for beating the German and the Yankee. We 
do not know after all whether there is any argument 
so fatal to undue classical teaching as that, though it is 
of the best, the mass of youths who pass through our 
schools never assimilate it, either through deficiency of 
the finer qualities, or because their circumstances pre- 
vent them reaching the stage when it might really affect 
them. But leaving aside these vexed questions, and 
understanding that this book is concerned almost exclu- 
sively with the defects in practical methods for training 
a commercial and industrial population, the writers are 
very generally agreed as to some of the things which 
must be done. The co-ordination of the primary, 
the secondary and the technical schools into one 
“system of national education is one of these. The 
Board School elected ad hoc must disappear, and the 
County Councils and municipal authorities, with educa- 
tional experts on their education committees, treat 
the whole educational needs of their districts in one 
organisation. Prebendary Reynolds shows that both in 
the primary and secondary school systems the voluntary 
schools will have to be placed in respect of State sup- 
port on an equal footing with the undenominational 
schools if there is to be a real system of effective 
national education. On all these matters we find agree- 
ment on the principles which should guide the Govern- 
ment in bringing forward an Education Bill which 
has long been overdue, and which alone will be adequate 
to existing circumstances. In such matters as relate to 
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the administration of the Education Board we find 
agreement in the view that the examination system and 
the exaggerated use of text-books have wisely received a 
check by the new principle on which the grants to schools 
are allocated. Sir Joshua Fitch seems less decided on 
these matters than other writers are in his essay on the 
inspection of Secondary Schools ; but there is a marked 
difference between his modified utterance and the ever- 
lasting insistence on examinations as the be all and end 
all of everything which prevailed not so many years ago. 
Moreover, as the new ideal of practical education for 
commercial purposes prevails, one of its results must be 
to cut down examinations in book work to the lowest 
limits, and the literary side of education by reflex action 
will profit at the same time. 

There is also another point on which this book gives 
evidence : that is of an agreement which might be ex- 
pected amongst such men as the writers, but to which the 
ordinary parent is not likely to become a party unless 
he is very severely dealt with. They are alive to the 
danger of turning children into premature business 
prigs. With some necessary surrender of the best 
means of cultivation, they agree that there must first 
be sought the highest general culture of the faculties 
which their new instruments will afford. They are 
anxious to show that they appreciate the position of the 
classicist ; that what often seems impracticable and 
useless in education may in fact have the highest 
practical value ultimately. It is admitted that the man 
who has received the older literary discipline often, in 
consequence, masters a new subject more quickly than 
the one who has not had that advantage. In short, 
though the classicists may have to execute a more or 
less strategic movement to the rear they are able to hold 
their own in their new position. Moreover, on the whole 
question of the relation of education to that of the 
industrial position of the present day, very useful correc- 
tives are supplied in two of the most interesting essays 
of the volumes, Mr. A. D. Provand’s on ‘‘ Industrial 
Needs” and Professor W. S. Hewin’s on ‘‘ Commer- 
cial Education ”. 


~VERY LITTLE OF THE LOG. 


«* A Sailor’s Log.” By Rear-Admiral Evans. London: 
Smith, Elder. t1go1. 8s. 6d. 


i ines anyone possessed of a certain amount of imagina- 
tion, what can be more suggestive than the short 
sharp sentences to be found in a ship’s log? If one 
more curious than his fellows should chance to dip into 
the pages of any log, he will discover no human 
‘sympathies : he will find a record of life indeed but life 
lacking the personal note, and this is the real charm of 
alog. Reading between the lines we can discern the 
evolution of sea-going life without having our attention 
distracted by the jarring individuality of any particular 
author. Appreciating this peculiar characteristic, it 
is impossible not to feel a certain degree of resent- 
ment that a sailor, and not an _ undistinguished 
one, should call his journal a log. For, on the 
contrary, itis the story of this seaman’s experience, 
a story with the first person singular very prominent. 


We would not lay any special stress upon this, were it 
not that these cherished illusions as to the nature of a 
log had been roughly brushed aside by Admiral Evans’ | 
autobiography. The author is better known in America | 
than in this country, for he has led a life which has 
been not devoid of incident. He has been wounded 
several times in the service of his country, and has seen 
as much fighting as most seamen of his generation and 
nationality. Though sprung from a Southern stock, 
he chose the Federal side, and in speaking of the 
Confederates dubs them ‘‘rebels”, a name justified 
perhaps by the fortunes of war, though a sense of 
tact and reticence would have prevented his using it. 
However he had the courage of his convictions, and, 
though only a youngster when the Civil War broke 
out, fought and suffered for the flag of his choice, re- 
ceiving four wounds in one engagement whilst landed 
with the Naval Brigade for a final attack on Fort 
Fisher. This was not a first experience of fighting, 
for, when making a journey across the continent before 


Indians and was wounded. The chapters in Admiral 
Evans’ book which throw sidelights on the tardy but 
rapid development of the American Navy will not sur- 
prise those acquainted with the growth of sea power. 
The pages which treat of the Chilian difficulties 
with the United States may be of absorbing interest to 
Admiral Evans, but we must confess to having found 
them excessively tedious : to use his own words, there 
is ‘*too much fighting Bob business ”. 

Much of the journal is taken up with an account of 
such duties and recreation as generally fall to the lot of 
a naval officer. The Admiral has had his share of 
fighting, training, and organising, of diplomacy, light- 
house work and sea-police duty, with, for occasional 
variation, employment as a civilian on shore. He 
enjoys the distinction of having commanded the first 
U.S. battleship, of having been a prime mover 
in the amalgamation of the executive with the 
engineering branch, and of being the. man to whom 
Admiral Cervera surrendered his sword after the 
Santiago fiasco. As an active and prominent 
participant in the Spanish American war, what 
Admiral Evans has to say about it is naturally likely 
to attract attention, but since the naval conditions 
of that war are never likely to be repeated few lessons 
can be gathered from it, and fewer still if all we are 
here told is a sample of what happened. That which 
strikes us most in these war notes are the passages 
which mention the inactivity of Schley off Santiago, 
and the attack made by Sampson on the batteries of 
San Juan—that he might ‘‘ season” his men ‘‘a bit ”— 
when he knew that Cervera was at sea with a fleet 
which had been neither masked nor crippled in action. 
We also note that the commander-in-chief handed over 
the duty of establishing the blockade off Havana to his 
second in command, whilst he himself left his fleet that 
he might chase a merchant steamer. 


WHITMAN RE-HASHED. 


‘Walt Whitman’s Poetry: a Study and Selection.” 
By Edmond Holmes. London: Lane.  1goz2. 

38. 6d. net. 
OF books about Whitman we may expect many, and 
we hope they will not all be like this. Mr. 
Edmond Holmes has evidently read his predecessors’ 
work with some attention, and here he repeats, with 
the air of one who speaks new things, much that has 
been said before. There are also a few novelties. 
Here is one: “‘A great poet who happens also to be 


| a great artist (perhaps no poet is truly great who is not 


also a great artist) may be able” &c. &c. Leaving 
what this person ‘‘ may be able” to do, let us ask what 
is going to happen to the English language if the 
meaning of plain words is to be neglected as it is here. 
A poet who is not an artist simply is not a poet at all— 
not as they who can speak and write English use the 
term. And in a discussion of Whitman’s writing it is 
surely to beg the question at the outset to ask us 
to admit that there may be a poet who is not an artist, 
and, in consequence, poetry which is not artistic and 
therefore not poetry. So much for Mr. Holmes’ 
novelty. Here is an example of his mode of serving 
up ancient platitudes: ‘‘ Were I to try to sum up in 
a few words the impression that Whitman’s poetry 
has made upon me,I should say that consciously and 
theoretically, he is the poet of democratic equality, 
—and therefore of chaos; that unconsciously, and in 
spite of himself, he is the poet of the ideal, of the 


‘ one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves’ ; 


and that along the whole range of his nature he is the 
poet of joy,—and therefore of death.” How often again 
are we to hear this tedious stuff? In bye-gone days 
Whitman’s work made that impression upon various 
‘*me’s”, and they told us all about it. 1902 is rather 
too late for it to be told again. Frankly, we have not 
the slightest idea why this book should have been 
written and published. The ‘‘ study” is worthless, 
and as for the selection there are better ones. Besides 
the whole of Whitman’s verse is easily accessible, and 
we do not need Mr. Holmes as a guide. 
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NOVELS. 


‘*Clementina.” By A. E. W. Mason. 
Methuen. igor. 6s. 


‘*Clementina” is dedicated to Mr. Andrew Lang, 
and it should gratify that writer, to observe how 
much better a work was ‘‘ Parson Kelly,” in which 
he lent a hand. For Mr. Charles Wogan of the 
former book is, as it were, the D’Artagnan of the 
present. He possesses three trusty comrades, gentle- 
men of Dillon’s regiment, whereof one had never 
been limned had not Dumas created Porthos. In 
fact the book is a mosaic of literary parallels, though 
we are sure there is no actual plagiarism. Wogan’s 
most usual predicaments are those which Mr. Stanley 
Weyman loves to portray, and he extricates himself 
very much in the methods of Mr. Hope’s Rudolf 
Rassendyll. The Princess Clementina is wooed bya 
suitor of high rank, a twin brother, as it might be, of 
De Musset’s Prince de Mantoue in ‘‘ Fantasio”. But 
the most serious objection we have is that Mr. Mason, 
starting in the Dumas vein, degenerates into the Daudet 
manner. The treatment of Princess Clementina’s emo- 
tions is at times horridly like Daudet’s mishandling of 
the heroic queen in ‘‘Les Rois en Exil”. Probably 
Mr. Mason has read too much and has too good a 
memory. We do not suppose that any of the parallels 
suggested by us ever crossed his mind, but for all that 
he is not ploughing virgin soil, and his story has little 
freshness. The central episode, the escape of Clemen- 
tina Sobieski to wed the Chevalier, is one of the most 
romantic in history, and the ‘telling is spirited enough. 
‘*Clementina” is in fact an historic novel of some 
merit, and had Mr. Mason been courageous enough to 
bar what is termed psychology might have stood on 
its own feet as a good story. As it is, historical fact 
governs the event, while the writer’s fancy plays 
defiantly with the might have been. 


‘Old Blackfriars.” By Beatrice Marshall. London: 
Seeley. 6s. 

There is a good deal of pretty work in this book : 
work which cannot be called strong, nor even for that 
matter particularly original, but which is a pleasant 
appreciation of the days when Van Dyck stretched his 
splendid canvasses in his Blackfriars studio and there 
were hayfields between Holborn and Islington. It is 
true that the central idea of the story—the deliberate 
exchange between two sets of parents of their children, 
son and daughter newly born—is not inherently pro- 
bable, especially considering the characters of the 
parents, but at all events it supplies a peg on which to 
hang more than one pleasing picture of boy and girl 
courtship, and it is the use to which Miss Marshall 
turns her powers of describing such idylls which gives to 
the book its chief value. This is, it is to be presumed, 
Miss Marshall’s first attempt at serious fiction, and the 
hand of the beginner is evident in a style which is now 
and then needlessly stilted and old-fashioned. It would 
be interesting to see what Miss Marshall could make of 
a more modern theme ; however, this is pretty enough. 


“Don or Devil?” By William Westall. London: 
Pearson. 1901. 6s. 


What is to be said of this kind of stuff except that it 
is just about as carelessly written as anything published 
within the year, and amazingly dull into the bargain ? 
Here is a story of fighting against the Spaniards in the 
early part of the last century. Who does the fighting 
it is peculiarly difficult to comprehend, or why they 
fight. Two of the main characters of the book—there 
are about forty main characters, all equally uninter- 
esting—are called Don Antonio Bonanza and Don 
Iago Santleo respectively. On p. 180 Don Antonio 
takes away the breath of the English hero, Captain 
Wyvenhoe, by making the remark ‘‘All’s well that 
ends well” in excellent English. He explains that it is 
the only English phrase he knows. On p. 181 Captain 
Wyvenhoe puzzles over this explanation, attributed on 
that page. to Don Iago. On p. 244 we are informed 
that Don Santleo, to the hero’s amazement, has always 
— English as fluently as Captain Wyvenhoe. 

othing nore happens. It would not so much matter 
if Mr. Westall had any kind of story to tell. 


London: 


| 


THEOLOGY. 


| “A History of the Orthodox Church of Cyprus.” By J. 


| 


Hackett. London: Methuen. 1901. 15s. net. 
Quite recently the Rev. H. T. F. Duckworth brought out an 


| excellent little sketch of the history of the Church in Cyprus ; 


this has now been followed by a much more ambitious work by 
Mr. Hackett, who as chaplain to the forces has had unusual 
opportunities of studying the island and its history ; and few 
islands have served more masters: or witnessed stranger 


| ecclesiastical vicissitudes. Subject to Rome, to Constantinople, 


then in the seventh century to the Emperor Justinian II. and 
the Khalif Abd-ul-Melik jointly, conquered by Richard I., sold 
by him to the Knights Templars, returned by them to Richard 
and sold again to Guy de Lusignan the discrowned King of 
Jerusalem, given over three centuries later to the Venetian 
Republic and after eighty years’ mismanagement taken from 
them by the Turk, and at length in our own days brought 
under the government of England a second time—its political 
history has been chequered enough ; and these changes have 
had their influence on the Cypriote Church. Yet it has stub- 
bornly enough clung to its ecclesiastical independence ; part of 
the great Oriental Church it still refused in the early centuries 
to subordinate itself to Constantinople as in the Middle Ages 
it withstood all the efforts to be Romanised, spite of Rome’s 
intruding four Latin Bishops into the island and forcing every 
Greek Bishop and cleric to do homage to them. The Turkish 
dominion gave ina sense establishment to the Native Church 
but an establishment of doubtful benefit to its Christianity, as 
a bishopric depended on Turkish favour, which in turn depended 
on bribes, and the Turks governed the island largely through 
the bishops whom they permitted and even aided to collect 
money from their people. Let us hope that a healthier life is 
in store for the Church under English administration, and that 
a combination of political intrigue with squabbles over the 
interpretation of ancient canons will give place to an observ- 
ance of the weightier matters of the law. Mr. Hackett has 
diligently collected all the authorities bearing on the subject, 
and his pages are almost too full of quotations and footnotes ; 
but he lacks the sense of proportion and the power of making 
what he writes really history ; often it is little more than putting 
in a row all the stories he can find about a period or a per- 
sonage : still he has done good service in producing a book 
which will at any rate be a useful work of reference. 


“A Short History of the Hebrews to the Roman Period.” By 
R. L. Ottley. Cambridge: At the University Press. 


190I. 5s. 

Mr. Ottley aims at supplying a sketch of Hebrew history 
more in accordance with the results of the higher criticism than 
that given us in most of the text-books in use. He has however 
done little more than relate the Bible narrative in his own 
language with a few qualifications such as “the story runs 
that”, “a later account related that”; the stories of the 
patriarchs are explained as being tribal rather than personal 
histories ; and an appendix gives a short account of the books 
of the Old Testament and assigns their chapters to J E P and 
the other capital letters who have now displaced the traditional 
authors. The higher criticism is best in attack; it becomes 
dull when it becomes constructive. And Mr. Ottley’s book is 
dull ; he never warms to his subject ; he is conscientious, pains- 
taking, reverent, but not interesting. His book will be useful 
for preparing the Old Testament for a pass exarnination ; it is. 
good hack work ; but we expect something more than hack 
work from a scholar and theologian like Mr. Ottley. 


“ Bishop Butler.” By W. A. Spooner. (“ Leaders of Religion.”) 
London: Methuen. Igo!. 35. 6d. 

We rise from this book with a sense of grievance ; why 
did not Mr. Spooner publish it years ago? It has grown 
we imagine out of Oxford lectures to candidates for the 
Theology School whose course of study required them to “ offer 
miracles”, as it was once described ; if so, happy were the 
students who heard and inwardly digested the lectures ; but 
we are genuinely sorry that a larger public has only now had 
the opportunity of reading such an admirable introduction to 
Butler’s works. Less than fifty pages suffice for the biography ; 
his life was so uneventful that Mr. Spooner with all his diligence 
can find but little to record ; yet he has contrived to place the 
bishop in his surroundings clearly, and to make us see the 
author as we read his writings ; and we understand better than 
before what the task was to which he set himself and the way 
in which he set towork. The greater part of the book is taken 
up with a description and examination of that task, and here 
Mr. Spooner writes with the simplicity and ease which only 
long study and familiarity with his subject can give ; his work 
ought to be a true revelation of Butler to those many readers 
who begin the Analogy or Sermons but are deterred by their 
obscure and laboured style from persevering. It is hard to 
pick out any chapters of the book as better than the rest, but 
we think that the second, on moral practice and moral theory 
in England in Butler’s time, and the last, in which some of the 
most permanent features in his writings are indicated, are per- 
haps the most valuable. We have noticed two misprints ; “ Dr. 
Mills” (p. 141) should be “ Dr. Mill”; and ‘“ Surenbusius” 
(p. 143) should be “ Surenhusius ”. 
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“Evolution and Revelation.” By G. M. Macdermott. London: 
Jarrold and Sons. 25. 

Mr. Macdermott has produced a short and clear account of 
evolution ; he has read up his subject well, he writes with 
enthusiasm about it, and he knows how to answer the popular 
objections in popular language. But he is not quite so happy 
when he gets into the domain of theology; he can give well 
enough the ordinary answers to the difficulties presented, 
e.g., by the first chapter of Genesis; but he does nothing 
more, and he needs deeper study if he would bring the latter 
part of his book up to the level of the former. And deeper 
study would strengthen his case ; for instance the non-scientific 
character of the first two chapters of Genesis would have been 
demonstrated even more clearly had be pointed out that they 
contain not one but two accounts of the Creation ; and he could 
have gained stronger evidence against explaining the statement 
that man was made “in the image of God” as necessarily 
anthropomorphic, had he cited the early Christian Fathers, 
who almost universally explain it of man’s mental and spiritual 
capacities, and especially his gift of free-will. But still it isa 
good and able essay in apologetics. 


“ Monsieur Vincent.” By James Adderley. “Hugh, Bishop 
of Lincoln.” By C. L. Marson. London: Edward Arnold. 
1901. 3s. 6d. each. 


Mr. Adderley is continuing his work of making up a short 
biography out of several long ones, and we think he is 
improving. His life of St. Vincent de Paul is interesting and 
almost recalls some of the solider works which Mrs. H. L. 
Sidney Lear knew so well how to compile ; he lapses into the 
commonplace when he draws his practical lessons from the 
Saint’s life, but he has at any rate succeeded in making the life 
attractive. 

Mr. Marson’s life of St. Hugh of Lincoln is a longer and 
more ambitious piece of work; he has studied hard both at 
ancient and modern authorities, and has produced what would 
have been a very handy and readable biography, but for one 
grave defect. He is writing about medieval England, and 
apparently thinks it advisable to adopt a style in accordance 
with the period—something quaint, forcible and full of grim 
old-fashioned humour: and the result is Carlyle and water. 
We have “ beseeched ” instead of “ besought”, such spelling as 
‘smoothe” (fortunately not “ merrie”), and such sentences as 
“all this (i.e. the discipline of the Cloister) the novice took with 
gusto, safe hidden from the flash of emerald eyes, and the 
witchery of hypergeometrical noses ”, etc. etc. Mr. Marson has 
yet to learn that the best style is the simplest ; and he cannot 
do better than follow Swift’s famous advice toa young preacher 
always to go over his manuscript and strike out anything he 
thought particularly fine. 


“Two Studies in the Book of Common Prayer.” By T. W. 
Drury. London: Nisbet. 1901. 39. 6d. 

Two studies, one archzological and the other polemical. 
The archzoloyical is the more interesting and forms a short 
and serviceable history of the liturgical use of the Lord’s 
Prayer ; it is not quite deep enough to satisfy scholars (who 
really have no need to be reminded of an ablative case in 
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Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manager. 


NORWICH UNION 


LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
CLAIMS PAID OVER £20,000,000 STERLING. 


Results of Quinquennial Valuation, 1901: 
(1) RESERVES FOR LIABILITIES on 2} PER CENT. BASIS. 
(2) LARGEST BONUS EVER DECLARED BY SOCIETY. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES WITH ATTRACTIVE OPTIONS. 


Full Particulars and every information on application. 


Head Office—-NORWICH. 


| LONDON OFFICES—so Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, City ; 
195 Piccadilly, W.; 1 Victoria Street, S.W.; 124 West End Lane, N.W.; and 


10 Southwark Street, S.E. 
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quotations by an -d) and rather too deep for the “ man in the 
street” who has of late succeeded to the position though not to 
the abilities of Macaulay’s schoolboy ; but it is a careful piece of 
work and ought to prove useful to manya clergyman. The second 
study is an examination of the various revisions of the Prayer- 
book as to the practice of non-communicating attendance. Mr. 
Drury seems to make it probable that between the first Prayer- 
book and the last revision the practice had died out in the 
English Church, and that it is to this cause that the absence of its 
prohibition at the last revision is due (see especially p. 116 f.). 


“An Introduction to Christian Mysticism.” By Eleanor C. 
Gregory. London: Allenson. 1go1. Is. 6d. net. 

We are very glad that Mr. Inge’s Bampton Lectures on 
Christian Mysticism have succeeded in exciting wider interest 
in the subject. Miss Gregory has read the book to good effect 
and has produced a clear and sympathetic account of mysticism 
and mystics ; we hope that it will really prove an introduction 
to the larger work with those who read it. There is a strange 
misprint of “or” for “of” twice over (pp. 43 and 47). 


“The Reformation.” By W. Walker. (Eras of the Christian 
Church.) Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. gor. 

This is one of those compilations which American pro- 
fessors frequently set themselves to make, and sometimes 
do admirably. It only professes to deal with the Reformation 
on the Continent, as the history of the English Reformation is 
to appear in a separate volume in the series; but it is an 
excellent survey of the ecclesiastical state of Europe at the 
close of the Middle Ages, of the Reforming movement in its 
various countries, and of that strange reaction which followed, 
the counter-Reformation. Mr. Walker's sympathies are with 
the opinions of the more advanced Swiss reformers, with 
Calvin and Zwingli rather than with Luther ; but he has tried not 
only to collect his facts but to present them impartially ; and 
we think he has succeeded. The book tends, as Church 
histories often do, to tail off into a series of biographies ; but 
still it is a very useful handbook and we do not remember to 
have come across any work in English which quite fills its 
place. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Asoka.” Rulers of India Series. By V. A. Smith. Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press. 1901. 3s. 6d. 

This scholarly little work closes for the present the Rulers of 
India Series which the late editor Sir W. W. Hunter had 
brought down to recent times in his Life of Lord Mayo. 
Chronologically the life of Asoka should have been the first of 
the series and this was so intended. But circumstances pre- 
vented Professor Rhys Davids from carrying out the design, 
and with his approval the task fell into the capable hands of 
Mr. V. A. Smith. Of Asoka’s life so little is known that 
the work is necessarily more in the nature of a history 
than a biography. Mr. Smith has extracted from the frag- 
mentary records which exist all that can now be known of 
the great Buddhist ruler. While Rome and Carthage were 
engaged in the first struggle for the sovereignty of West 
Europe, Asoka in the Far East was extending and con- 
solidating the great Maurya empire built up by Chandragupta 
in the scramble for his Eastern dominions which followed the 
death of Alexander. He bequeathed to his successor a kingdom 
exceeding British India in area. He carried the Buddhist 
religion to even further limits by the dispatch of inissionaries to 
kingdoms outside his sway. The jealousy of the Brahminical 
writers has deprived posterity of any adequate record of the 
Emperor who raised Buddhism from a local cult to a world- 
religion and while still ruling vast dominions did not hesitate 
to take the vows of a Buddhist monk and, so far as might be, 
conform his life and methods of government to the humane 
doctrines of the founder of his faith. The glimpses which are 
afforded show what the world has lost in the obscurity which 
overclouds a reign of great splendour and progress and conceals 
entirely the after history of his great empire. Mr. Smith has 
used the materials at his disposal with a discrimination aad 
insight which justify his reputation as an Indian archeologist. 


“A Report on Canada.” By the Earl of Durham. New 
Edition. London: Methuen. 1902. 7s. 6d. net. 

Lord Durham’s report is re-issued opportunely on the morrow 
of Mrs. Fawcett’s “ Life of Sir William Molesworth”, who saw 
eye to eye with its author on questions of Colonial policy. The 
new edition will be welcomed by those who think that it affords 
valuable hints for guidance in South Africa, but others who see 
that the case of Canada seventy-five years ago was not on all 
fours with the case of South Africa to-day will also be glad to 
possess it as an historic document of first-rate importance. 
It marked the beginning of a newer and better régime in 
Canada. An introductory note to the present volume says 
that “it is not easy at this distance of time to estimate at its 
true value the provident boldness of Lord Durham”. It is 
certainly a good deal easier to do that now than at the time the 
report was written. Then the success of the course Durham 
proposed could only be matter for conjecture; to-day its 
wisdom and value are understood and proven. The writer of 
the note gives credit to Lord Durham alone for the report and 


its ideas. He has we suppose heard of Wakefield and Buller. 
It is well known that Durham’s greatness was largely that 
of the foster-parent. He rose to the level of other people’s 
philosophy and brought his remarkable gifts of practical states- 
manship to bear in the inauguration and advocacy of a policy 
which he believed to be the right one. It was not perhaps 

uite true, as was said of the report at the time, that “ Wakefield 
thought it, Buller wrote it, Durham signed it”, but the epigram 
was not wholly wide of the mark. 


“ The Tale of the Great Mutiny.” By W. H. Fitchett. London : 
Smith, Elder. 1901. 6s. 

Mr. Fitchett’s method of writing history is by this time 
well known. He looks at events from the point of view of 
romance, and the deeds he records are always described in 
superlatives. In British Imperial history there is no chapter 
more thrilling than the Indian Mutiny; heroes like Lawrence, 
Edwards, Nicholson, Havelock, did things which have 
never been surpassed in endurance, in daring, or in self- 
sacrifice. The subject is one which appeals to the slowest 
witted of patriots, and sets the brain of an enthusiast like Mr. 
Fitchett afire. If his purple patches in his other books had 
been fewer those which appear in this might be more convincing, 
but it is impossible to deny the grip of the battlefield which he 
possesses or to resist for lony the enthusiasm with which he 
rushes into the fray. He appears to have read every scrap of 
information, personal and official, which might serve to bring 
home more vividly the realities of the terrible struggle at Delhi, 
Cawnpore and Lucknow. 


“The Origin of Species.” 1s. net. “The Descent of Man. 
2s. 6d. By Charles Darwin. London: Murray. 1Igot. 

We are glad that these new, authorised and extremely cheap 
editions of these most famous and fascinating of Darwin’s 
books have been brought out in time to prevent a possible trade 
in the early and incomplete form, the copyright of which is now 
expiring. It should be clearly understood, the publishers say 
that “the edition which thus loses its legal protection is the 
imperfect edition which the author subsequently revised, and 
which was accordingly superseded. The complete and authorised 
edition of the work will not lose copyright for some years”. 
Among the additions which Darwin made to the sixth edition 
of “The Origin of Species” were passages dealing with the 
probable use of the rattle to the rattlesnake, with fertile hybrid 
moths and with the ejection by the young cuckoos of other 
young birds in the nest with them. 


“Formal Gardens in England and Scotland.” By H. Inigo 
Triggs. Part I. London: Batsford. 1902. net. 

This work has evidently cost the producers a good deal of 
labour, but we rather question whether it is labour well laid 
out. The photos of the gardens have a rather hard mechanical 
appearance. Take for instance the illustration of the garden 
at Penshurst Place. Who could by it get any true idea of the 
ancient charm of the formal Dutch garden there? It is only fair 
to add, however, that pictures of formal gardens must have more 
or less a mechanical look about them. Mr. Triggs supplies an 
interesting historical note. Early in Norman days gardens 
took the form of what to-day we call orchards. There are now 
no Middle Age gardens in existence: to see what these were 
like we must go to the wonderful iJluminated MSS. 


“ Beautiful Birds.” By Edmund Selous. London: Dent. 
190I. 

In the unusual combination of literary expression and minute- 
ness of observation—he studies birds with the infinite care 
almost that Swammerdam gave to his insects -Mr. Edmund 
Selous has as yet no rival. His writings on the great crested 
grebe, the stone curlew, the nightjar, &c., are invaluable. His 
new bird book for children is of course remarkable and quite 
original ; but it strikes us as over-italicised. The “ Papuan 
Shooting Birds of Paradise” does not look as though he would 
hit: Mr. Astley, however, has evidently taken much trouble 
over the illustrations. 

“Shakespeare’s Works.” London: Newnes. 1991. Ios. 6d. 
net. 

It might, we think, fairly be claimed that this edition, printed 
on thin paper and complete in three volumes, supplied a want : 
it contains a great deal of matter in a very small compass, and 
yet one can read without danger to the eyesight. The illus- 
trations verge on the ridiculous, however, and the end papers 
are poor things. 

“ Songs from the Plays of William Shakespeare.” Guildford : 
Curtis. 1901. 2s. net. 

This pretty booklet contains all the delicious songs from the 
comedies and tragedies. We are pleased to see that it comes 
from an English country town. 

“The New Century Geographical Reader” recently noticed 
in this Review, is published not by Messrs. Blacx but by 
Messrs. Blackie of Glasgow and London. 

We are glad to find that the British and Foreign Blind Asso- 
ciation is improving and enlarging “ Recreation’, the magazine 
published in the Braille type which Miss Neville conducts. 
This is a good work. 
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‘%, The King’s head 


is depicted upon the new 
coinage. 


DUNLOP’S HEAD 


is the Trade Mark 
embossed upon covers and tubes of 
all genuine 


Ask to see tt. 


Of all cycle agents. 
Guaranteed 


55s. per pair. 
Wired or beaded edges optional. 
for thirteen months. 


The DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., Ltd. 


PARA MILLS, ASTON CROSS, BIRMINGHAM, 


AND BRANCHES. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Breakfast and 
Supper. 


Boiling Water 
or Milk. 


ENGRAVINGS. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at os House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, J 7,= 1902, and two Following Days, at 
I o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS amed and in the portfolio, fancy subjects, 
b R. Smith and W. Ward, after G. Morland; others by F. Bartolozzi, 
¢i =. W. Nutter, T. Ryder, A. Kauffman, Alken, &c., some printed in 
colours ; Mezzotint anes other Portraits, after Sir J. Reynolds, R. Cosway, Sir T. 
Lawrence, Sir P. S. Cousins, and ‘others, some proofs ; Modern Etchings, &c., 
after J. F. Mi let, Siciesonier, C. Martin Hardy, A. W. Kerr, H. Herkomer, and 
others, mostly signed artists’ proofs; Engravings after old masters. Drawings, 
Oil Paintings, &c., including a collection of original pencil drawings by John Leech. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


HODGSON & CO., 


AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 


HE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER.- 
COLOURS, 5a PALL MALL EAST, S.W. (near the National Gallery). 
WINTER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 10 to 5. 
W. Haywarp Butt, Secretary. 


GELDENHUIS ESTATE AND COLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


A Cablegram has been received from the Head Office at Johannesburg, advising 
that crushing will be resumed on oth instant with 50 stamps, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
8th January, 1902. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST ee for Compan pt Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free Replies received. 


18, 20, and 22, 
Wigmore 
LONDON, W. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A BC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and 27 and TONDON 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING ‘PUBLIC to 7 excellent facilities pre- 
— by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 

terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


HREEPENCE Discount in the Shilling allowed from the Published 
Price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, and Annual Volumes. 
Catalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by post executed by return. 


GILBERT & FIELD (only address) 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


STOPFORD BROOKE LECTURESHIP FUND. 


COURSE of FIVE LECTURES will be delivered 

under the above Fund by the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE at 
University College, London, on Thursdays, at 8 PaM., “ing January 23. 19°2. 
Subject: THE POETRY OF ROSSETTI, WILLIAM MORRIS, and Others. 
For terms of admission apply to Hon. Sec., University College, W.C. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 


Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS. 
Twice Daily, at 1.30 and 7.30. The Children’s Pantomime. “ BLUE BEARD.” 


DAN LENO, Herbert Campbell, F. Emney, L. Caird, Little Zola, Arthur Conquest; 
Elaine Ravensberg, Julia Franks, Madge Girdlestone, Grigolatis, &c. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


FIFTH MONTH. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. MATINEE EVERY. SATURDAY at 2. 
CHARLES FROHMAN presents 


WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES 
EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING, 
FANTASTIC BALLET, “ OLD CHINA” and “‘LES PAPILLONS,” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


‘ 


LEICESTER SQUARE 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3.30. 
Newman's Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
3s. to 6d. Adunission Free. 


NEWMAN’S 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN'S HALL. 
EVERY EVFNING, until ag 1, al 
NEWMAN'S QUEEN’S HAL PSTRA. 
Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Woon. 
Smoking permitted. Promenade, 1s. ; balcony, 2s. ; grand circle, 3s., 5s. 


QUEEN’S (SMALL) HALL. 
CHEVALIER RECITALS. (DAILY at 3.) 


And THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS at 3 and 8.30. 
Mr. ALBERT CHEVALIER’S CHRISTMAS PROGRAMME. 
7S. 6d., 5S., 28. 6d., 1s. Newman, Manager. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
NEWMAN’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOONS. 
7 18, February 1, 22, March 8, at 3 p.m. 
NEWMAN QUEEN'S HALL ORCHES’ RA of 110. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. 
Subscription, 25s., 17s. 6d.; Single Tickets, 7s. “6a. + 5S, 28. 6d., 15. 
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NEW LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE RANEE'S RUBIES. 


Bourcuier. Cr. 8vo. Price 6s. 


‘THE SIGN OF THE PROPHET. By James 


Batt Naytor. Cr. 8vo. Price 6s. 


A FURY IN WHITE VELVET. By Herserr 
Compton, Author of ‘‘ The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham,” &c. Cr. Svo. 
Price ts. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘“‘ One of the best shillingsworths we have of late come 

“Across... it is readable, well told and exciting from start to finish.” 


STAGE SILHOUETTES. By Sipney Dark. 


With 20 full-page Illustrations. Price 1s. 


By Dr. HELEN 


TATTY: A Study of a Young Girl. By Peter 


Fraser. Price 6s. 
Athenaum.—“ The book is well thought out and distinctly well written.” 


EAST OF SUEZ. By Atice Perrin. Price 6s. 


Punch.—‘* Runs even the best of Kipling’s tales uncommonly close.” 


‘DROSS. By Harotp Tremayne. Price 6s. 
Saturday Review.—“ A remarkable novel.” 
“MAD” LORRIMER. By Fixcu Mason. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


County Gentleman.—*‘ A very readable book.” 


THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. 


Dana. Price 3s. 


By Marvin 


THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. By E. Nessir. 
rice 6s. 


Glasgow //erald.—‘* The author is to be congratulated on this handful of idylls 
of true love.” 


THE CASE OF A MAN WITH HIS WIFE. 
By Tueo. Girt. Price 3s. 6d. 
Birmingham Daily Gazette.—** Well told and pathetic.” 


Read ** Johanna.” Ay Jlrs. B. M. Croker, commencing January 
Number oP ** Crampton’s Magazine.” 


A. TREHERNE and CO., LTD., 3 Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 


STEVENS & SONS’ NEW LAW WORKS. 


Now Ready. No. 69 (January). Price 5s. 
Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 6d. 
THE 


LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


EDITED BY SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., D.C.L., LL.D. 


Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. 


CONTENTS. 

NOTES :—The Conspiracy Cases (Quinn v. Leathem, &c.); Right of Directors to 
rely on officers of company; Income Tax cases; Actions against Public 
Officers ; Contracts for supply of electric energy ; Increase of liability by 
assignment of contract; Tied houses—whether tenant’s covenant runs with 
reversion ; Adulteration of food ; Fraudulent use of trade name by company ; 
Interest on overdue trade accounts: Alien’s right of action against owner of 
British ship under Lord Campbell's Act ; The “Insular Cases” in the U.S. ; 
Fusion in Victoria (by J. R. Macuire). 

A NOTE ON FARQUHARSON BROTHERS & CO. v. KING & CO. 
By Artur Conen, K.C. 

LUNACY IN RELATION TO CONTRACT, TORT, AND CRIME. 
By RANKINE WILson. 

STATE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By J. E. G. Monrmorency. 

CITIZENSHIP AND ALLEGIANCE. ITI. By Joun W. Sacmonp. 

THE STORY OF THE HABEAS CORPUS. By Eowarp Jenks. 

THE PURPOSE AND METHOD OF A LA SCHOOL. I. By 
W. Jeruro Brown. 

BOOK REVIEWS. 

Just Published. Seventh Edition. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. cloth, £5 5s. 

DANIELL’S PRACTICE OF THE CHANCERY 
DIVISION OF THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE AND ON APPEAL. 
THEREFROM. Seventh Edition, With References to the Companion Volume 
of Forms, and to the Sixth Edition of ‘ Seton’s Forms of Judgments and 
Orders.” By C. M. Dare, Cuartes W. Greenxwoop, Sypney E. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 


Italian Sculpture of the Renaissance (L. J. Freeman). New York : 
The Macmillan Company. 12s, 6d. net. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


| George Washington (Norman Hapgood). New York: The Macmillan 


Wituiams, Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law; and Francis A. STRINGER, Esq., of | 


the Central Office. 1901. 


** With Daniell the practitioner is ‘ personally conducted,’ and there are very few | 


lawyers who will not be grateful for such guidance, carried out as it is by the 
collaboration of the most competent hands."—Law Yournal, Nov. 30, Iyor. 


Just Published. Fifth Edition. Royal 8vo. cloth, £2 10s. 


PROCEEDINGS IN THE CHANCERY DIVISION OF THE HIGH 
COURT OF JUSTICE AND ON APPEAL THEREFROM. Fifth 
Edition. With Summaries of the Rules of the Supreme Court: Practical 
Notes; and References to the Seventh Edition of ‘ Daniell’s Chancery 


Orders." By CHarLes Burney, Esq., a Master of the Supreme Court. 1901. 
“* The book is too well-established in professional favour to stand in need of com- 
mendation, but its reputation is likely to be enhanced by the present edition.’ 
Solicitors’ Journal, Nov. 2, 1901. 


Catalogue of Law Works ( January) Post Free. 


STEVENS & SONS, Ld., 119 & 120, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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| Old Indian Legends (Retold by Zitkala-Sa). 


Company. 7s. 6d. net. <1 
Selected Essays and Papers of Richard Copley Christie (Edited by 
William A. Shaw). Longmans. 12s. net. 


FICTION. 

The Mating of a Dove (Mary E. Mann). Unwin. 6s. 

The Green Turbans (J. Maclaren-Cobban); A Daughter of England 
(May Crommelin). Long. 6s. each. 

Eain Macarthon: Agonistes (John M. M. Charleson). Stock. 6s. 

A Lady Skipper (Will J. Ward). Wilkinson Bros. 6s. 

The Sign of the Prophet (James Ball Naylor). Treherne. 6s. 

A Matter of Sentiment (John Strange Winter); Deacon and Actress 
(Archibald Clavering Gunter). F. V. White. 6s. each. 

Lady Gwendoline (Thomas Cobb). Grant Richards. 6s. 


HISTORY. 


A History and Description of Roman Political Institutions (F. F. 
Abbott). Boston and London: Ginn and Co. 7s. 

A Popular History of the Ancient -Britons (John Evans). Stock. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Studies in Irish History and Biography (C. Litton Falkiner). Long- 
mans. 12s. 6d. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Beasts of the Field; Fowls of the Air (W. J. Long). 
London: Ginnand Co. 7s. 6d. each. 
Little Beast Book, A (‘‘ Israfel *). Unicorn Press. 


Boston and 


REFERENCE BOOKs. 

Catalogue of Arabic Books in the British Museum (A. G. Ellis. 
Vol. II.). British Museum. 

Catalogue of the Sinhalese Printed Books in the British Museum 
(Don M. de Zilva Wickremasinghe). British Museum. 

Constitutional Year-Book, The, 1902. Is. 

Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench (1902). Dean. 
7s. 

House of Commons Procedure (George Walpole). Barber. 1s. 6a. 

Library, Public, of the City of Boston: Annual List of new Books 
added (1900-1901). Boston: Published by the Trustees. 

London Manual, The (1902). Edward Lloyd. 1s. 6d. 

London, The *‘ Midget.” Gardner, Darton. 


THEOLOGY. 
‘©The Saints” :—Saint John Chrysostom, 344-407 (Aimé Puech). 
Duckworth. 3s. 
Two Treatises on the Church (I.: by Thomas Jackson; II.: by 
Robert Sanderson). Stock. 35. 6d. 
Atonement and the Eucharist (W. Kerr-Smith). Gardner, Darton. 


35. 6d. 
TRAVEL. 
The Land of the Blue Gown (Mrs. Archibald Little). Unwin. 
21s. net. 
Two Winters in Norway (A. Edmund Spender). Longmans. tos. 6d. 
net. 
Almoriana: Leaves froma Hill Journal (By ‘*V”). Allahabad: 


Pioneer Press. 1 


VERSE. 


Collected Poems, The, of Mary Robinson 


[Madame Duclaux]. 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Britain and the British Seas(H. J. Mackinder). Heinemann. 

Formal Gardens in England and Scotland (H. Inigo Triggs. Part I.). 
Batsford. 21s. net. 

‘* Hilda’s ” Diary of a Cape Housekeeper (H. J. Duckitt). Chapman 
and Hall. 4s. 6d. 

Ideals of Life and Citizenship (C. E. Maurice), Henderson. 25. 6d. 


net. 
Maximes et Pensées (Selected and Translated from the French by 
J. R. Solly). Simpkin Marshall. 2s. net. 


Municipal Administration (John A. Fairlie). New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 12s. 6a. net. 

Naval Brigades in the South African War, 1899-1900. Sampson 
Low. 6s. net. 

Boston and London: 

Ginn and Co. 35. 6d. 


| Poetical Works of Rol ont Burns (Edited by William Wallace). 
DANIELL’S FORMS AND PRECEDENTS OF 


Chambers. 6s. 
Poison Romance and Poison Mysteries (C. J. S. Thompson. New 
and Revised Edition). Scientific Press. 2s. 6d. 


$; a ; | Shakespeare in Tale and Verse (Lois Grosvenor Hufford). New York : 
Practice,” and to the Sixth Edition of ‘‘Seton’s Forms of Judgments and | 


The Macmillan Company. 45. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY:—Edinburgh Review, 
6s. ; English Historical Review, 5s.; The Quarterly, 6s. ; The 
Atlantic Monthly, Is. net; The Anglo-American, 25c. ; The 
Universal Magazine, 6¢.; La Grande Revue, 3f. ; The North 
American Review, 25. 6¢.; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3f. ; La 
Revue, 1f. 30c. ; The Church Quarterly, 6s. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’s List. 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION, LARGELY REWRITTEN 
AND REVISED THROUGHOUT. 


QUAIN’S DICTIONARY OF 
MEDICINE. 


By VARIOUS WRITERS. 


Edited by H. Montracue Murray, M.D., F.R.C.P., Joint Lecturer on 
Medicine, Charing Cross Medical School, and Physician to Out-Patients, 
Charing Cross Hospital; assisted by Jou Haroip, M.B., B.Ch., B.A.O., 
Physician to St. John’s and St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, &c.; and W. Ceci. 
Bosanquet, M. M.D., M.R.C.P., Physician to Out-Patients, Victoria 
Hospital for Children, Chelsea, &c. 
With 2t Plates (14 in Colour) and numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
8vo. 21s. net, buckram ; or 30s. net, half-morocco. 


MR. E, F. KNIGHT’S BOOK ON THE VOYAGE OF 
THE ‘ OPHIR.” 


WITH THE ROYAL TOUR: a Narrative of 


the Recent Tour of the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York throw P 
Greater Britain, including His Royal Highness’s Speech delivered at t 
Guildhall, December 5, 1901. By E. F. KniGut, Special Correspondent of 
= Morning Post accompanying the Royal Tour, Author of ‘‘ Where Three 
ires Meet,” &c. Published under the auspices of the Victoria League. 
Ww wub Map and i6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [On January 22. 


TWO WINTERS IN NORWAY: being an 


Account of Two Holidays spent on Snow-shoes and in Sleigh driving, and 
including an Expedition to the Lapps. By A. Epmunp Srenper, B.A. ‘Oxon. 
With 40 Illustrations from Photographs. $vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


SELECTED ESSAYS. By Ricuarp Copley 
Curistig, M.A. Oxon, | Hon. LL.D. Vict., Ex-Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Manchester, Author of ‘* Etienne Doiet: the Martyr of the Renaissance,” &c. 
Edited, with a Memoir, by W. A. Suaw, Litt.U. With Portraits and other 


Illustrations. &vo. 12s. net. 
CAROLINE THE ILLUSTRIOUS, Quvecen- 


Consort of Cute II. and sometime bat Regent: a Study of ber Life and 
Times. - H. Wirkins, M.A., F.S.A., Author cf ** The ve of an 
nh Queen.” With Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 42 other Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


ROMAN AFRICA: an Outline of the History of 
the Roman Occupation of Nurth Africa, based chiefly upon Inscriptions — 
Monumental Remains in that Country. By ALEXANDER GRAHAM F.S.A 
F.R.1.B.A. With 30 Reproductions of Original Drawings by the Author, and 
2 Maps. 8vo. 16s. net. 


TRACES OF THE ELDER FAITHS OF 
IRELAND: a Folklore Skesch. A Handbook of Irish Pre-Christian Tradi- 
tions. By W. G. Woop-Martin, M.R.1I.A., Author ot ‘* Pagan Ireland,” &c. 
With 192 Illustrations. 2 vols. Svo. 32s. net. 


STUDIES IN IRISH HISTORY AND BIO- 


GRAPHY. Mainly of the Eighteenth Century. By C. Lirron FALKINER. 
Svo. ras. 6d. net. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON MINE 


SURVEYING. By Arnotp Lupron, Mining Engineer, Certificated Colliery 

Manager, Surveyor, Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Author of 
‘Mining: an Elementary Treatise on the Getting ot Minerals.” With 

209 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. net. {ln a few days. 


LAMARCK, THE FOUNDER OF EVOLU- 
TION: his Life and Work, with Translations of his Writings on Organic 
Evolution. By Acruevs S. Packarp, M.D., LL.U., Professor of Zoology 
and Geology in Brown University, U.S. With 12 Portraits and other Iliustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo. gs. net. 


ENGLAND AND THE HOLY SEE: an 
Essay towards Reunion. By Spencer Jones, M.A., Rector of Batsford with 
Moreton-ia-Marsh. With aa Introduction by the Kight Hon, Viscount 
Havirax. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 


Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D. 
Vicar of Allhallows Barking by the Tower. 
THE PERSONAL LIFE OF THE CLERGY. 
By the Rev, Arruur W. Rosinson, B.D., Vicar of Allhallows Barking by 
the Tower. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE SILVER LIBRARY. 
PARSON KELLY: an Historical Story. By A. E. 


W. Mason and ANDREW LANG. New and Cheaper Impression. With Fromi- 
spiece. Crown 8vo. 3s. od. (/n a few days. 


NEW NOVELS. 
LUKE DELMEGE. ByP. A. SuHeenan, Author of 


** My New Curate.” Crown 8vo. €s. 

“* A very long and a very full novel. But its matter is so excellent and so varied 
that one does not wish it shorter...... The best things--and very good indeed these 
best things are—are the scenes of Irish life...... Vividly interesting, entertaining, 
and stimulating in every page." —Sfectator. 


**AN AUSTRALIAN TOM SAWYER.”—Daity Express. 
THE GOLD-STEALERS: a Story of Australian 


Life. Ky Epwarp Dyson. With 8 Illustrations by G. Grenville Manton. 
Crown 8vo 6s. 

“ This story is as emphatically appetising and wholesome meat for young palates 
as ‘Tom Sawyer’ and ‘ Huck Finn’; and older people, too, will not hesitate to 
place it beside those boyish classics on their shelves. Mr. Dyson's local colour is 
as genuine and accurate as his characters are lifelike, his incidents natural, and 
his plot entertaining.” —.4 theneum. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In demy 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, price ros. 6d. net. 


A POPULAR HISTORY of the ANCIENT 


BRITONS. From the Earliest Times to the End of the Nineteenth Century. 
By Rev. J. Evans, B.A. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo. bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


A PARISH SCANDAL. By Mrs. Ciartes 


MARSHALL, A new novel dealing with modern life in a London parish. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6: 


LIFE versus LIFE; or, the FIGHT FOR 


HUMANITY. By ALsert W 

In this story the writer has adopted the popular form of a novel in dealing with 
the subject of War. In several of the chapters the subject is freely and deliberately 
discussed from all points of view. Other social and religious questions of equal 
importance to the cause of humanity are dealt with incidentally. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


EAIN MACARTHON: AGONISTES. By 


JOHN CHARLESON. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, price ss. 


LLOYD OF THE MILL; or, the First 
Shall be Last and the Last First. A Welsh Story by JOHN THOMAS, D.D. 
“The novel throughout is humanly interesting and ought to impress a large 
audience with the fact that the gallant Principality possesses a writer able in less 
degree to do for Wales what J. M. Barrie has accomplished on behalf of Scotland.” 
undee Advertiser. 

‘*The tale is a prettily and simply told one. In the account of Nant and its 
inhabitants are to be found some good bits of descriptive writing, as well as both 
sympathetic and quaintly humorous delineation of character.”—Pad? Mall Gazette. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, price 2s. 6d. 


JEAN: a Play. In Prologue and Three Acts. 
By HARRY TIGHE. 


“The plot is handled with considerable literary skill and dramatic power, and 
Mr. Tighe is certainly to be congratulated on the most promising effort.” 


Aberdeen Journal. 
SECOND EDITION. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH: a View from 
Within. By STEPHEN SMITH, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
England. 

‘**Temperately written. A record which bears on its face the i impress of truth, in 
plaia and unembeilished language, of what the author has himself seen. 
United Service Gazette. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


MESSRS. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, ros. 6d. net. 


TYPES OF NAVAL OFFICERS, drawn from the 


History ot the Eritish Navy, with Some Remarks on the re of Naval 
Warfare during the Eighteenth Ceniury. By Captain A. T. MAHAN, Author 
of “ ‘Lhe Influence of Sea Power upon History,” “‘ The Life of Nelson,” &c. 
The Sfectator of January 4s, 1g02, says:—‘* We recommend all those whoare 
interested in the Navy to study Captain Mahan’s brilliant collection of Naval 
Portraits (all, British officers), sketched with admirable knowledge and effect. 
Sound i in opinion and well written, and iis oditer dicta are not igs least « distinguished 
part.” 


NAVAL BRIGADES IN THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 


By Surgeon T. T. JEANS, R.N. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
[Ready. 


** One of the most readable books about the war we have yet met.” 
Yorkshire Post. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE INTHE MEDITERRANEAN, 


1662-1830. By W. ALTER FRKEWEN LORD, Author of “ The Lost Posses- 
sions ot England,” ** A Life of Sir Thomas Maitland,” &c. With Map Demy 
Svo. 8s. 6d. net. |Ready. 
** A most scholarly production...... We advise all who want to become authorities 
on the subject to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest Mr. Lord’s book.” 
Military Mail. 


In 7 handsome royal 8vo. vols. 
25s. each net. 


THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 


TO THE PRESENT. _kdited by WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWES. 
Illustrated by Photogravure Portraits, Maps, Plans, &c. Each volume will be 
complete in itself, with an Index, and orders will be taken either for sets or for 
separate volumes. 

“In the new volume of Mr. Laird Clowes’s great history of our Navy (‘ The 
Royal Navy,’ Vol. VI., Sampson Low) the chapters which will attract most atten- 
tion are those contributed by President Roosevelt, dealing with the British War 
with the United States from 1812 to 1815. From every point of view this contribu- 
tion is admirable—critical, impartial, epeeneen, and wi full of warning for 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples.’ "Daily Mai 


NAPOLEON’S CAMPAICN IN POLAND. By 
F. LORRAINE PETRE. Demy dvo. With Maps. tos. 6d. net. (Ready. 
“ From every point of view it is difficult to overpraise Mr. Petre’s work...... The 
description of the more striking episodes are as picturesque as they are vivid. He 
gives us the impression of having surveyed every yard of the ground. The maps 
and battle plans are clear and excellent.”-—Zimes. 


Vol. 6 now ready. 


Lonpon : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp. 
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FOURTH EDITION. 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 


WILLIAM WATSON. 


With PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAIT. 
Crown 8vo. gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS: 

“* This collection, bringing to focus the best of his work, ts a 
distinct gain to all who have jollowed his career with admiration 
and sympathy, justifying the esteem he has conquered by patient 
and self-respecting labour.”,—ACADEMY. 

“* Pregnant, resonant, memorable lines flow inexhaustidly 
from his pen ; and some of them, we venture to predict, will live 
with the language.” —DAILY CHRONICLE. 

“* The swing and rush of the verse in the great themes ; its 
epigrammatic felicity in others ; its mastery in all of the science 
of this highest of the high arts will make the volume a model for 
the craftsman and an abiding delight to all who possess what, 
we fear, must still be called the acquired taste for fine things 
Jinely said.” —DAILY NEWS. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 


NOW READY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 389. JANUARY, 1902. 6s. 
CONTENTS: 

1. LOCAL TAXATION. 

2. FENELON AND HIs CRITICS. 

3. INDIAN FAMINES AND THEIR REMEDIES (with Map). 
4. THE FUTURE OF GREEK HISTO tf 

5. A BRITISH ACADEMY OF LEARNING 

6. SIENKIEWICZ AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
7. ANDREA MANTEGNA. 

8. SOLITUDE AND GENIUS. 

9. ANTHROPOLOGY—A SCIENCE ? 
= THE PROGRESS OF WOMEN. 

1. NEW LIGHTS ON MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
12. PERSIA AND THE PERSIAN GULF. 
13. LADY SARAH LENNOX. 
14. THE WAR AND IIS LESSONS (with Map). 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 399. JANUARY 1902. 8vo. price 6s. 
I. LOCAL TAXATION. 
Il. LORD WANTAGE, V.C. 
nu. EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. 


- MARTIAL LAW. 
¥. BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES. 
VI. PRESENT IRISH QUESTIONS. 
VII. MADAME D’EPINAY AND CIRCLE. 
VIII. VOYAGE OF THE “VALDIV 
1X. LADY LOUISA STUART. 
X. MODERN PORTRAIT PAINTING. 
XI. THE EMPIRE AND THE KINGDOM. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


NOW READY. 
THE 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Contents ror JANUARY, 1902. 
1. English Coronations, Part I. VIII. A| Wandering Scholar of the 
Il. The Lay Franchise. | Renaissaace. 
III. The Mediaeval Frankish Monarchy. | IX. Canon Carter of Clewer. 
ohn Wesley's Journal. X. The Holy Historical 
he Mycenzan Age. Inquiry. Part I 

vi. Fouché. XI. The Church and ication. 
VII. Christianity and Humanity. Short Notices. 

Published in JANUARY, APRIL, JULY, and OCTOBER of EACH YEAR, 
price €s., or by Annual Subscription received by the Publishers, £1. 


NOW ON SALE 

ENGLISH CLUBS FOR 1902. Lists, arranged in tabular 
form, containing the Names and Addresses, Dates of Establishment, Entrance 
Fee, Subscriptions, and Secretaries’ Names, &c., of 2,750 Social, Yacht, Golf, 
Ladies’ and other Clubs in London ard the Counties of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Foreign Countries, and in the British Colonies. Tenth Annual 
— Price, in red cloth with gilt edges and lettering, 3s. 6d. ; post free, 
3s. 1 


London : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. Lrp., New-street Square., E.C. 


The New Popular Encyclopedia. 


Edited by Dr. ANNANDALE. 


Revised to date. Now offered on the instalment plan by the 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 14 v0/s. a 15s. 


The first 8 volumes may be secured at once on payment of 5s, down 
and ten shillings per month for 17 months. The remaining 6 volumes 
will be published during the present year. Particulars on application. 


go 


THE “NATIONAL CHURCH.” 


(1d. Monthly.) 


A Series of Twelve Articles, entitled ““‘LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY,” by the Rev. Canon OVERTON, is appearing in the 
above organ of the Church Defence and Instruction Committee. This old- 
established Paper is sent by post for rs. 6d. per annum, or free to subscribers of 
10s. 6d. and upwards to the Committee's general funds. It contains original 
articles on Church questions, particulars of legislation affecting the Church, and 
other matter of current interest to Churchpeople. 


LANTERN SLIDES for CHURCH HISTORY LECTURES. 


A Revised and Enlarged Catalogue of several thousand Slides, for sale or hire, 
has just been published, post-free 8d., together with particulars of Lectures. 
Slides on view at the Committee's Offices. ” Full particulars of the Slide Depart- 
ment of the Committee's Publications ; and as to their General Work on appli- 


cation to the Secretary. 
T. MARTIN TILBY, Secretary. 
Church Committee, Church House, Westminster. 


FIRST EDITION SOLD OUT. 


SECOND EDITION READY. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


A POPULAR EXPOSITION. 
Brought down to date. 


By G. W. de TUNZELMANN, B.Se. 


Author of ‘* Electricity in Modern Life.” 


illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth. is. 6d. net. 


Post free on receipt of remittance. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 
** An excellent little work.” 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW says: 
‘*We can recommend the book to those who wish to get a 
good grasp of the theory of wireless telegraphy.” 


NATURE says: 
‘*Mr. de Tunzelmann has treated the subject broadly and 
clearly.’ 


LIVERPOOL JOURNAL OF COMMERCE: 
‘* Any ordinary intelligent person can take up the book and 
follow it through without stumbling.” 


LIVERPOOL COURIER says: 
‘*The best of former and contemporary opinion gathered 
into focus by a competent hand and presented in terms as free 
from technicality as could well be imagined.” 


GLASGOW HERALD: 
‘* Great credit is due to the author for having put so much in 
so concise a form.” 


EASTERN MORNING NEWS: 
‘¢ The author makes every effort to help the reader over the 
technical difficulties, and the volume ought to meet the popular 
taste.” 


NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE : 


‘** All who are interested in the subject will learn a great 
deal from this volume.” 


SCOTSMAN : 
‘*It gives a clearly written and interesting account......it will 
satisfy the curiosity both of general readers and of students of 
science.” 


MORNING POST: 
** Concisely sets forth the history and practice of this recent 
discovery.” 


London: ‘* KNOWLEDGE” OFFICE, 326 High Holborn. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


‘The ABC of Table Tennis. 


By C. G. EAMES. 
UNIFORM WITH 


The ABC of Bridge. 


By E. A. TENNANT. 


SECOND AND REVISED EDITION NOW READY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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“Tt should not be forgotten by those who are smartening up their houses in expectation 
of etther letting or occupying them themselves during the coming Coronation season, that now 
is the time and here the opportunity for them to do this at so great a saving that, as the ' 


contents of the clearance catalogue will convince them, they cannot afford to neglect it.” 
GENTLEWOMAN, December 28, 1901. 


For full details of the extraordinary Bargains throughout all Departments 
referrea to above, and securable This Day, see Hampton & Sons’ Special | 
Illustrated Clearance Catalogue, now ready, sent post free on application. 


TO ALL WHO PURPOSE MAKING FURNISHING PURCHASES | 


HAMPTONS 


GREAT ANNUAL STOCKTAKING 


CLEARANCE 


THIS DAY, and DAILY UNTIL 25th inst. only, 


Affords an invaluable opportunity to secure every description of House Furnishings of the highest class at Clearance Prices. 


In addition to the GREAT REDUCTIONS on all the Stock Sideboards, Cabinets, 
Easy-Chairs, Screens, Antiques, China, Glass, Ironmongery, &c., that are 
included in this Clearance, as specified in Special Catalogue (q.v.), this Clear- 
ance will also include enormous shipments of :— | 


TURKEY CARPETS (orpixary COLOURINGS). 


In consequence of the collapse of the Continental Markets, Hampton 
& Sons were able to secure the following important Stocks of High- 
class Carpets at 
VERY HEAVY REDUCTIONS OFF THE ACTUAL COST OF PRODUCTION. 


Keal Turkey Carpets. These are all second quality. They will be 
sold at the lowest prices real Turkeys have ever been offered. 


SEAMLESS AXMINSTER CARPETS. 


See Illustrations No. 1, page 15, in Clearance Catalogue. 


207 of these Celebrated Carpets, all English Manufacture, will be sold 
at 25 per cent. below to-day’s competitive prices. These consist of a 
variety of useful designs and colourings. ° 


Lowest London Being 


Lowest London Being 
Competitive Cleared 


Competitive Cleared 


. Being Cleared at Being Cleared at P Price at fe Price at 
ft. in. ft. in. Km & & f.in. £s. d. £ ft. in fiiin £a.d & 
aly 219° 1:2 2byir 8 5146 9 oby 60...2100...1180) 13 6by106.. 6 13 6...4 19 6 
S 9 4 4179 9 9, 60.4196..2 50) 13 6, 
da 2a 7 5 15!10 6, 76...3130..2150]| 14 2,,100... 610 6...4 190 
mio, € 3 6 6110] 10 6, 90.4 76...3 6 6 | 0,106. 7 6 0...5 116 
tat © 6366/20 6, 06.5 36..3176)] 15 7 76.526 
3140; 13 10,10 9 6 00/120, 90...6 00...3160) 15 6..8 66 
I2 0, 9 4 4100) 14 6, um 1 6100 13 6, 90...5126..4 56 16 6,,13 6...10 6 6...7 166 
12 7 10 10 5100 15 7,12 4 7156, 13 6, 100.6 50.4150 | 

All other sizes at same rate per square yard. 

Special attention is drawn to the absolutely Unique Values in 
DINNER SETS for 6, 8, and 12 persons. 

Usual Price «258s. 6d. £3 9s.6d. £5 5s. od. 47 19s. od. £8 12s. 6d. £16 tos. od. £25 10s. od. 

Being Cleared at __...19s. 6d. 42s. od. 78s. 6d. £5 18s. od. £6 5s. 6d. ZI 9s. 6d. £17 17s. od. 
TEA SETS for 12 persons. 

Usual Price ...19s. 6d, 37s. 6d. 42s. 6d. 43 6d. £45 6d. 12s. 6d. 

Being Cleared at __...13s. 6d. 29s. 6d. 30s. od. 53s. Od. 75s. 6d. £8 7s. 6d. 
GLASS SETS (finest produced), for 6, 8, and 12 persons. 

Usual Price ...72s. 6d. £4 10s.0d. £9 10s.0d. £34 0s. £55 10s. od. 


Being Cleared at __...59s. 6d. 
BREAKFAST SETS for 6 and 12 persons. 


Usual Price ew 6d. 25s. 6d. 438. 6d. 

Being Cleared at... 15s. 6d. 18s. 6d. 32s. 6d. 
TOILET SETS. 

Usual Price +0138. 6d. 35s. Od. 39s. od. 

Being Cleared at —... Qs. 6d. 17s. 6d. 19s. 6d. 
DESSERT SETS for 12 persons. 

Usual Price £2 7s. 6d. £5 18s. 0d, £7 7s. od. 


Being Cleared at __...32s. 6d. 


69s. od. £6 18s, od. 


79s. 6d. £5 10s. od. 


od. 
417 10s.0d. £27 10s. od. 


£2 17s. 6d. £5 5s. Od. 47° «7s. Od. 
39s. 6d. 67s. 6d. 99s. 6d. 
65s. od. 45 5s. Od. 46 7s. 6d. 
32s. 6d. 67s. 6d. gas. od. 


£10 19s. 0d. £19 10s, Od. 
£8 2s.6d. £15 15s. od. 


300 Pieces of Royal Worcester Ornamental China clearing at from 20 to 40 per cent. 
Richly Cut Glass Bowls, Pots and Pedestals, Spirit Bottles, Decanters, &c. Many reduced to about HALF PRICE. 


LAMP SHADES. A number of slightly soiled Lampshades will be sold at clearance prices from 2s. 6d. 
For Full Details of all the BARGAINS comprised in this CLEARANCE, see 


HAMPTONS SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CLEARANCE GATALOGUE 


NOW READY, SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, 


DOORS OPEN 9 TILL 6,30. 


S.W. 


gt 


SATURDAYS TILL 2 P.M. 


eee i 
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Applications will be received on the 22nd of January, 1902, from 10 a.m. till 4 p.m., when the Lists will elose. 


Mining and Finance Corporation, 


(Registered under Transvaal Laws.) 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - 


ISSUED AND FULLY-PAID CAPITAL - - 
each, of wich Nos. 1 to 1,000 are Founders’ Shares. 


In Shares of £1 


£1,250,000. 
£1,000,000, 


Offers of Purchase are now invited for 300,000 of the ordinary Shares of £1 each 


At the price of £2 5s. per Share, payable as follows :— 


£0 10 0 On APPLICATION. 
£1 15 0 On DELIVERY (not earlier than the 9th of March, 1902). 
DIRECTORS. 


GEORGE or (Chairman). 

LEOPOLD ALB 

EUGEN GUTM ANN (DrespNER Bank, BERLIN). 
MARTIN LUEBECK (Drespner Bank, Lonpon). 


MANAGING DIRECTORS. 
GEORGE ALBU (in JOHANNESBURG). 
LEOPOLD ALRBU (in Lonpvoy). 

BANKERS. 


NATAL BANK, LIMITED. 

LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 
DRESDNER BANK. 

DRESDNER BANK. 

BANQUE DE FRANCE, 


AUDITORS. 
JOHANNESBURG... DOUGL 
Lonpon « « W.S. OGLE & HEMMANT. 
SOLICITORS. 


LANCE & HERSCHENSOHN. 
HERBERT SMITH. 


In RG .. 
In NDON 


Berwin .. oe 
in Paris ee ee 


OHANNESBURG) 
NDON oe oe 


SECRETARY. 
W. H. BETZ. 
ONDON os .. F. W. CHAMBERS. 


OFFICES. 


JJOHANNESBURG.. GRUSONWERK COMMISSIONER 
STREET (?.0. Box 1,24 

.. ee WINCHESTER HOUSE, ‘OLD BROAD STREET. 

Berwin .. oe +. 38/0, BEHRENSTRAS SSE. 

Pag .. ee 5, RUE MEYERBEER. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The Corporation was registered at Pretoria on the 30th December, 1895. The 
primary objects for which it was formed were to acquire and take over the assets 
and liabilities of Messrs. G. & L. Albu, the well-known Mining and Financial 
Firm, and to continue to exploit, develop, work and finance Mining propositions in 
South Africa and elsewhere. 

The Head Offie of the Corporation is situated in Johannesburg, and it has 
Branch Offices in London, Berlin and Paris. 

Of the authorised Capital of 1,250,0:0 Shares, 250,000 Shares are held in reserve. 

The 1,000 Founders’ Shares, which were originally subscribed by and allotted to 
Messrs. G & L. Albu, are entitled to the following rights :— 

(a) Each year after a Non-Cumulative Dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. has 

nm paid on the ordinary Shares, a fourth part of the surplus profits goes to the 
Founders’ Shares, and the residue of the surplus profits to the ordinary Shares. 

(4) In the evert of the Company being liquidated, the assets available for distribu- 
tion among the Members are applicable, first in repaying to the holders of all the 
‘Shares in the Company the amount paid up on such Shares respectively. Of 
the balance of such assets 25 per cent. are distributable among the holders of the 
Founders’ Shares, and 75 per cent. among the holders of the issued Shares of the 
Company other than Founders’ Shares. 

(c) No increase of the Capital of the Corporation over and above the amount of 
the authorised Capital can take place without the sanction of tke holders ofa 
majority of the Founders’ Shares. 


BALANCE SHEET, 


The following Companies (in the management of which the Corporation is 
directly interested) are those in which it has its principal share holdings, viz.:— 

MEYER & CHARLTON GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED 

UNITED MAIN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, 

NEW GOCH GOLD MINES, LIMITED. 

VAN RYN GOLD MINES ESTATE, LIMITED. 

AURORA WEST UNITED GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 

NEW STEYN ESTATE GOLD MINES, LIMITED. 

CINDERELLA DEEP, LIMITED. 


| taken at or under the average cost price, 


The Corporation has also large interests in other Mining Companies, Claim 
Syndicates, Farms, and Lauded and House Property in Johann-sburg. Moreover 
it possesses valuable Mining Claims in the Transvaal. 

The position of the Corporation at the end of the year rgoo is shown in the 
accompanying Balanc: Sheet, in which its Share and Debenture holdings were 
but in no case over the making-up prices 
of the London Stock Exchange at the end December Account, 1900. The making- 
up prices of the Shares of the above-named Companies at the last-mentioned daie 
were as follows :— 

Meyer & Charlton Gold Mining Company, Limited .. a % 
Roodepoort United Main Reef Gold Limited 3t 


New Goch Gold. Mines, Limited .. ee ee 
Van Ryn Gold Mines Estate, Limited .. oe oe oo 233 
Aurora West United Gold Mining Limited oe eo 
New Steyn Estate Gold Mines, Limited ee ee eo 2y5 
Cinderella Deep, Limited .. ee ee ee ee ee 


The item representing Share and Debenture holdings of the Corporation taken 
at the market prices of end-December, 1900, would have shown a surplus of 
£68,740 0. 8d. over the amount (£1,136,660 7s. 1d.), at which they stood in the 
1900 Balance Sheet. 

The Claim holdings and Real Estate stand in the Balance Sheet at or under cost 

rice. 
. ‘The profits realised by the Corporation up to the 31st December, rg00, were 
uti ised in writing down the Assets, it having been considered inadvisable at that 
time to distribute them in the form of dividend, having regard to the aspect of 
political afiairs then prevailing. 

The Baiance Sheet as at the 31st December, 1901, has not yet been drawn up. 

During the year 1901, Shares and Debentures to the value of about £310,cco 
have been realised at a substantial profit. 

The ordinary Shares, for which offers of purchase are now invi‘ed at the price of 
£2 5s. per Share, are the property of a Syndicate, comprising almost all the original 
Shareholders of the Corporation. 

Fully-paid ordinary Shares may be converted into Share Warrants to Bearer, the 
coupons of which will be payabie in Johannesburg, London, Berlin, or Paris. 

Ail applicat-ons must be made on the enclosed form, and should be forwarded with 
a remittance for the amount payable on application, viz., 10s. pec Share, on or 
before the 22nd of January, 1902, at 4 o’ciock, to the London Bankers of the Com- 
pany, the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, Lothbury, E.C The said Bank 
will hand all app ications and remittances ‘which reach them to the London Branch 
of the Gereral Mining and Finance Corporation, Limited, who, at the request 
of the Syndicate to whom the Shares for which offers of purchase are now invited 
belong, and for valuable consideration, have agreed to hand the same to Messrs. 
Leopold Albu and F. W. Lunau, the London representatives of the owning Syndi- 
cate, who will proceed in their abso! ute discretion to allot to each applicant such 
Shares as they may think fit. All surplus application moneys left in the hands of 
the Syndicate or its London representatives will be at once returned to the 
applicants. 

Copies of this Prospectus and Application Forms can be obtained from the London 
and Westminster Bank, Limited, Lothbury, E.C., and from the Secretary of the 
Corporation, Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., where the Articles of 
oo gg of the Corporation, giving the details of its constitution, can be in- 


the 16th day of January, 1902. 


3ist December, 1900. 


Dr. Cr. 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. PROPERTIES AND ASSETS. 
To Capital Account :— £ ad By Shares and Debertures :— i « & 4 «6 
Authorised : 1,249,000 Shares of £1 each. In Companies under the anagueane of the 
1,000 Founders’ Shares of £1 each Corporation .. 975,626 3 9 
In other Companies ee 161,034 3 4 
1,250,090 Total Stock ————_ 1,136,660 7 ¢ 
— Claim Holdings, Real in pe 
Issued : 999,000 Shares of £r each . £999,000 © 0 burg, and other Assets ° . oe ‘ 60,215 13 2 
1,000 Founders’ Shares of £1 each 1,000 © 0 Office Furniture 2805 2 6 
Total Issue 1,000,600 0 0 Advances Securities, including Stocks and "Shares 
Deposits ee os ee ee ee 351,768 2 2 taken in ee ee ee ee ee 186,948 1 10 
Bills Payable .. ee oe ee oe ws 2,340 0 Sundry !ebtors 138,403 6 10 
Sundry Creditors 284,439 16 6 Cash at Bank and in hand ee ee oe 113,014 7 3 


Contingent Liability — Uncalled Capital ¢ on Investments : 
8,499 138. od. 


41,638,547 18 8 


41,628,547 18 8 


GENERAL MINING AND FINANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED, 


J. FrevpenTHAL, Manager. 


We Certiry that all our requirements as Auditors have been compl'ed with, and we report that we have compared the above Balance Sheet wit! the Books and 
Vouchers of the Corporation in London, and, n our opinion, it is oruperly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Corporation's atfairs as 


sshown by the Boo.s of the Corporation. 
certifies that he has examined such ot! the securities as, at the 
‘by ourselves. The whole of the Shares and 
at the end-December Account, 19:0. 


go Cannon Srreet, Lonpon, E.C., 30th March, 1gor. 


g2 


The accounts —_ from South A rica, incorporated therein, are duly certified by the Local Auditor, Mr Heutling, who also 
31st December last, were in South Africa ; 
Debeptures are taken at or under average cust price, and in no case over the Making-up prices of ‘the Stuck Exch ange 


tue other securities, viz., those in London, having been verified 


W. S. OGLE & HEMMANT, 


Charterea Accountents, Auditors, 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE BRITISH CASE. 


‘It becomes a duty which we owe to 
our national honour to lay the facts 
before the world.”—From Dr. Doy.e’s Preface. 


NOW READY. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


The War in South Africa 


ITS CAUSE AND CONDUCT. 


BY 


CONAN DOYLE, 


Author of “ The Great Boer War.” 


A. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
All Copies supplied through GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 
Southampton Street, London, W.C. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT S ID, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN 


& CO. Head Offices : 
Managers {ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For i apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
ranch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


LOCAL LOANS STOCK. 


Not redeemable before rst April, 1912, and bearing interest until that date at 
3 per Cent. per Annum, ‘payable Quarterly. 


ISSUE OF £2,000,000. 


MINIMUM PRICE, £99 PER CENT. 


THE GOVERNOR anv COMPANY or tue BANK or ENGLAND give 
notice that they are authori to receive tenders for £2,000 000 Locat Loans 
Stock, to be created by the Lorps Commissioners or His Majesty's TREA- 
surRy under the National Debt and Local Loans Act, 1887—50 & 51 Vict. c. 16. 

The Stock will he inscribed in the books of the Bank of England, and con- 
solidated with the existing Local Loans Stock. 

As regards Security, quarterly payment of Dividends, transmission of Dividend 
Warrants by post, and exemption from stamp duty on Transfers, Local Loans 
Stock is on precisely the same footing as Consols. 

Trustees are empowered under the Act to invest in this Stock. 

The first quarter's dividend on this issue will be payable on the sth April next. 

Tenders must be delivered at the Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of England, 
before 2 o'clock, on Wednesday, the 22nd January, 1902, and a deposit of £5 per 
cent. on the nominal amount of the Stock tendered for must be paid at the time of 
the delivery of the tender ; the deposit must not be enclosed in the tender. 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned, and in the case of 
partial allotment the balance of the deposit will be applied towards the first 
instalment. 

Tenders must be for even hundreds of Stock, and may be for the whole or any 
part of the Stock in multiples of £100, Each tender must state what amount of 
money will be given for every £100 of Stock. The minimum price, below which 
no tender will be accepted, has been fixed at £o9 for every £100 of Stock. All 
tenders must be at prices which are multiples of sixpence. 

In the event of the receipt of tenders for a larger amount of Stock than that to 
be issued, at or above the minimum price, the tenders at the lowest price accepted 
will be subject to a pro raté diminution. 

The dates on which the further payments on account of the Loan will be 
required are as follows :— 


so much as, when added to the 
deposit, will leave Seventy - five 
Pounds (Sterling) to be paid for 
each hundred pounds of Stock. 


1902, £25 per cent. 


On Tuesday, the 4th February, 1902, 


On Tuesday, the 4th March, 

On Tuesday, the 8th April, 1902, £25 per cent. 

On Tuesday, the 6th May, 1902, £25 per cent. 

_The instalments may be paid in full on or after the 4th February, 1902, under 
discount at the rate of £2 per cent. per annum. In the case cf default in the pay- 
ment of any instalment zt its proper date, the deposit and instalments pts toe 
paid will be liable to forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to bearer, with coupon attached for the Dividend payable 

sth April next, will be issued in exchange for the provisional receipts. 
_ As soon as these Scrip Certificates to bearer have been paid in full they can be 
inscribed (in other words, converted into Stock), or they can = exchanged for Stock 
Certificates to bearer in denomivations of £50, £100, £200, £500, and £1,000, on 
—— of a fee of one shilling per transaction, without regard to the amount of 
Stock affected thereby, prov ded such exchange is effected not later than the 
2nd June, 1902. After that date, the charge for obtaining Stock Certificates will be 
at the usual rate of two shillings per cent. 

a must be made upon the printed forms, which may be obtained at th 
Bank of England, or any of its Branches; at the Bank of Ireiand; and of Messrs. 
Mullens, Marshall & Co., 4 Lombard Street, E.C. 

Bank of England, 

17th January, rgo2. 


THE VAN RYN COLD MINES ESTATE, LIMITED. 


TICE. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Share Transfer Books will be closed 
from Monday, January 2oth, to } gp ge January 29th, both days inclusive. 
y order, 
i STUART JAMES HOGG, Secretary. 
18 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C., January 17th, 1902. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE, 


HOLLESLEY BAY, Suffolk. 


THOROUGH TRAINING for Life in the Colonies or elsewhere. 
On a fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRES in a splendid climate. 


NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN ON FEBRUARY ist. 


Full information from the Director at the above address, or from Mr. Goprrer 
Jounson. 8 Victoria Street, Westminster, 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
is admitted the profession to be the 


CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE chore ig, and is 
CHLORODYNE 


the only specific in Cholera and Dysen- 

tually cuts short all attacks of 

Palpitation, and 

is th ly palliative in Neuralgia, 
CHLORODYNE “aot, “canoer, 


CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 


Cavrtion.—"' Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Corus 
Browne was undoubtedly the i of Cutoropyne, that the story of the 
defendant "ree was — _ untrue; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Jimes, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. r}d., 2s. od., 48. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 
without the words “‘Dr. J. Cottis Browne's CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


2 CURRENT % 

Gh 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 

5 93 h on Deposits, repayable on demand. a A 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for custontfers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Managem. 
: Brrxseck, Lonpon.” 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good yr 
Head Office, 10 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, 
go Branches in South 

Subscribed Capital 5,000,000 

Paid-up Capital .. oo oo 

Reserve Fund .. ee oe £1,250,000 

This Bank grants drafts on, and _transacts every —_- tion of banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, ver Colony, Transvaal, 
Rhodesia, British Central Africa, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. 
Deposits received for fixed periods. Terms on application. 
WILLIAM SMART, London Manager. 


and 


CAUTION. 
To Stockbrokers, Bankers, and Others. 


TRANSVAAL CONSOLIDATED 
LAND AND EXPLORATION COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The following blank forms of Share Warrants to Bearer have been looted from 
the Company's Office in Pretoria :— 


500 Forms of 1 Share each, numbered A 1/500. 


500 5 Shares. ,, A 1/500. 
500 ” 10 oh] ” ” A 1/500. 
250 ” 25 ” ” ” A 1/250. 


These forms with sheet of Coupons Nos. 1/20 atttched were printed for issue at 
Pretoria, but were undated, unsigned and unsealed, and are valueless as securities ; 
they should be surrendered to the Company's Offices as mentioned below. : 

All other Bearer Warrants have the word “ London” printed betore the dating 
space whilst the above-mentioned had the word “ Pretoria” printed; further- 
— * warrants of the London issue are marked B before their distinguishing 
numbers. 

Information as to any attempts to deal with these forms should be given forth with 
to the Head Office of the Transvaal Consolidated Land and Exploration Company, 
Limited, P.O. Box 405, Pretoria, The Transvaal, or to the London Office of the- 
Company, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


B er, 
ANDREW MOIR, 
London Office, 2 London Secretary. 
120 Bishopsgate Street With‘n, E.C. 


14th January, 1902. 
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EXTENSION OF RANDT MINING AREA. 


HASTHRN SECTION. 


Before the outbreak of the Transvaal War there were clear indica- 
tions that South African capitalists were giving attention to the 
Eastern section of the Randt. The ground in the Near-Eastern 
section—i.e. below the Driefontein to Cinderella sections of the 
East Rand Proprietary Company’s ground —had been largely taken 
up and formed into companies; but what was under consideration 
was the probable direction of the Main Reef after leaving the 
ground of the Modderfontein and Van Ryn Companies. The 
Geduld area had been tested by boreholes, as also the areas on the 
farms Klipfontein and Holfontein, and before the war a commence- 
ment was made with borehole tests on the area of farm Welgedacht. 
Two syndicates have also been formed to prospect the farms Grootvlei 
and Daggafontein, the former farm adjoining Geduld and Welgedacht 
and the latter being to the south of Grootvlei. In our issue of 
May 25th, we gave some facts respecting several companies with 
properties in the district. Beyond those named, a large exploration 
company, called the East Rand Mining Estates, was formed early this 
year to acquire a number of freehold interests in the region, and it is 
intended by it to start prospecting as soon as the war is concluded. 

In connection with the prospecting operations undertaken by the 
different companies owning land in the neighbourhood of the eastern 
extension of the Main Reef, it may be of interest to consider one of 
the principal theories of experts as to the extension of the reef beyond 
the points already proved in this direction. 

The popular impression in the past has been that the Randt banket 
formation has been derived from a lake bed. But geological experts 
contend that the round pebbles of the banket formation indicate that 
instead of a still lake there must have been flowing water. The con- 
tention sounds most reasonable. The theory is entertained that there 
must have been some great stream with banks, say from the proved 
north and south points of reef existence—as to this region north at 
Modder and south at Nigel, continuing in a westerly and then south- 
westerly course all down the Randt, and then right along to Klerks- 
dorp and beyond in a direction that is not defined. In the far eastern 
direction the stream continued beyond where Modder and Van Ryn, 
proved properties, are situated. At Modderfontein the reef dips 
south towards where what is known as the Nigel reef down by Heidel- 
berg is found to be dipping north. The Modder area north and the 
Nigel south evidence a stretch of intervening banket beds. The 
point arises as to how the eastward extension of the course 
goes. There are two theories; one, that the course was on lines 
somewhat parallel to those marked C D and AB on the plan we 
give, ze. from S.W. to N.E.; the second, that the watershed 
divide (indicated by mountain sign on the plan, though the country is 
of undulating character) caused a break of the course, and that the 
line of the reef in a south-east direction, shown in plan as from C to 
B, continued towards E. This latter theory is believed in by some 
people from the fact that, throughout the whole length of the Central 
Randt, already proved and being worked, the reef has followed the 
line of, and outcropped to the south of, the watershed divide. The 
most recent developments on the extreme Eastern Randt incline us to 
support the first theory rather than the second, and it looks as if from 
Vischkuil (B) to Nigel (A) is part of the southern bank of a great 
watercourse. Further, it is by some considered that the watershed 
** divide ” (indicated by mountain sign on the plan)—as to north and 
east sending water to the Indian Ocean, as to the south and west to 
the Atlantic—is formation later than, and consequently lying above, 
the old beds, and the upper strata are what are technically termed non- 
conformable to the banket beds below them. 

The dip of reef below the Modder series is very flat—something 
between 7 and 10 degrees—so that practically mining can be effected 
at a very long distance from the outcrop, and there are great possi- 
bilities, if the theory of the watercourse in north-east and south- 
west direction be the accurate one, that all the ground between the 
Nigel and Modderfontein may contain workable banket bed, and 
that a huge area of country eastward will become gold-producing in 
course of time. 

The East Rand Mining Estates, referred to above, has been formed 
to explore and develop in this field. The Company has a nominal 
capital of £500,000, of which 250,000 shares were given for the 
properties, 150.009 have been subscribed at par for working capital, 
and 109,000 are retained in reserve. Whichever geological theory as 
to course of reef proves to be correct, some of the freehold interests of 
this Com;any are bound to come within the banket area of the 
eastern extension of the Main Reef series, as will be seen by reference 
to the accompanying plan. 

he Company’s first interest is three-fourths of the farm Grootvlei 
(adjoining Geduld and Welgedacht), which is 7,240 acres in extent. 


GROOTVLEI. 


A Syndicate of similar character to the Welgedacht and Dagga- 
fontein Syndicate has been formed to prospect this farm. This 


Grootvlei Syndicate has a capital of £30,000, and has a period of 


three years from February 1, 1901, for testing the area by bores, and 
to form a Company with 2 capital of £400,000 to take over the mineral 
rights (except coal). On the formation of the enlarged Company to 
deal with Grootvlei area, the Syndicate will receive 30,000 shares in 


4 


the new Company for its prospecting outlay, and have to subscribe for 
100,009 shares at par, 225,000 shares being given to the owners for 
the mining rights. Of a total of 355,000 subsidiary company shares to 
be issued, the parent East Rand Mining Estates will be entitled to 
266,250 shares, as under : — 
As part owners ofarea... ase 168,750 shares, 
As shareholders in the Grootvlei Syndicate 22,500  ,, 
And will subscribe for ee 9§,000 ,, 


Total ... 266,250 

The shares of the Grootvlei Prospecting Syndicate do not appear 
to have been dealt in on the market yet; but if the shares of the 
surrounding prospecting companies, which have been formed on 
practically the same lines as the Grootvlei Syndicate, are taken as 2 
basis, these should prove a valuable asset of the East Rand Mining 
Estates, the Welgedacht Company’s shares standing at about £53, and 
Daggafonteins at about £1} premium. As will be seen from the 
plan, Grootvlei is situated between the Welgedacht and Daggafontein 
properties. 

PALMIETKUIL. 

Another large area asset of the East Rand Mining Estates is a five- 
eighths interest in the freehold of the farm Palmietkuil, 9,431 acres in 
extent, adjoining Grootvlei on the east. The nature of the Palmietkuil 
area should be very like that of the Grootvlei, with the probability 
that the Palmietkuil will be found to have its reef formation nearer to 
surface. 


The Company also has a three-eighths interest in half of the farm 


Modderfontein No. 46, of 5,504 acres in extent, adjoining Holfontein ° 


on the east, and on the farm Rietvallei, north of, and adjoining, the 
Modderfontein 46 farm ; its interest is equal to gg acres. Further east 
the East Rand Mining Estates has a one-fourth interest in farm 
Zonderhout, 3,573 acres in extent. 

South-west of the above-named properties the Company has the 
whole of farm Vlakfontein (No. 65), in the Nigel district, 7,955 acres 
in extent. 

The Vendors have also agreed to transfer to the Company the 
benefit of certain options, which originally extended until March, 
1903, but may under proclamation be exercised up to about two years 
later, over the mining rights on the parts of the farms indicated on 
the plan by cross-lines. The options are in respect of Palmietkuil 
(No. 106), Palmietfontein, Nooitgedacht, and Boschmankop areas, 
all situated in a south-eastern direction from the Grootvlei area; but 
inasmuch as, owing to the war, there may be some difficulty in trans- 
ferring the options, the purchase agreement provides for a reduction 
of the purchase price in the event of the Vendors being unable to 
transfer any option. 

The East Rand Mining Estates’ freehold interests—that is, net area 
after deducting interests of others—cover altogether about 21,280 
acres, exclusive of any options. The possibilities of a large area in 
close proximity to proved gold-bearing properties will appeal to any- 
one with a knowledge of the regularity of the gold deposits of the 
Randt. From a reference to the map it will be seen that the value of 
the farm Grootvlei, and to some extent also farm Palmietkuil, has been 
practically demonstrated by the three boreholes which have been put 
down upon Geduld, the adjoining farm to Grootvlei. Tie Geduld 
bores have cut the reef at 1,391 feet, 2,136 feet, and 1,724 feet respec 
tively. The average of the three boreholes was 10 inches of reef 
worth 483 dwt. to the ton, or, as expressed in 2-foot milling width, 
an ounce to the ton, and the average dip was only from 7 to 10 degs., 
mining therefore being practicable to a very great distance from 
the outcrop. The next farm Palmietkuil has to the east the farm 
Vischkuil, upon which boreholes have been put down, and are 
reported to have come on gold formation. The farm Modderfontein 
(46), which adjoins Holfontein to the east, is also a reef property, 
three borehole tests on Holfontein Farm having proved reef deposits at 
about 600, 709 and 990 feet respectively, and the run of the reef 
having been shown by the prospecting operations to leave the eastern 
boundary of Holfontein just to the north of the adjoining Modder- 
fontein (46) ground of the East Rand Mining Estates. The farm 
Rietvallei also appears to have the prospect ot catching the reef, it 
being situated on the north-eastern boundary of Modderfontein (46), 
and apparently in line to the approximate course of the reef. The 
farm Vlakfontein is on the dip of tne Nigel properties, the farm Spaar- 
water intervening. 

In considering the capitalisation of this Company, the most prac- 
ticable comparison is that of the Geduld Proprietary Mines, which, in 
respect of its farm Geduld of 8,470 acres, has an issued capital of 
400,000 £1 shares, the shares standing at £6}. The East Kand 
Mining Estates has acquired for £250,000 the net area —the fractional 
interests of other parties deducted -of 21,280 acres of frechold, 
besides options. The issued capital against area, including £150,000 
cash, is £400,009. The registration early this year of the Company 
under English joint-stock law, and its introduction during continuance 
of hostilities, indicate intention to be ready for proceeding to work at 
the earliest possible time, and the Company’s formation is another 
straw that shows the development of interest in this section of the 
Randt.— Zhe Statist, Dec. 21, 1901. 
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Important New Work by Dean Spence. 


READY NEXT WEEK.—Price 18s. net. 


EARLY CHRISTIANITY AND PAGANISM. 


The Very Rev. H. D. M. SPENCE, D.D. 
Dean of Gloucester. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


In EARLY CHRISTIANITY AND PAGANISM the Dean of Gloucester gives a narration of the long conflict between ‘ 
Christianity and the Paganism of the Roman Empire throughout the period of persecution, from the first outbreak of antagonism under Nero 
to the final Peace of the Church secured by Constantine. The aim of the work is to set forth the true nature of the struggle; the 
intense faith and the infinite endurance which carried the Church through untold sufferings to her ultimate triumph; the real religious 
feeling which imbued some of her sternest persecutors; the internal dissensions which threatened her life, and the large-hearted piety 


which conquered those dissensions. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Pricve 6s. NOW READY.—Price 7s. 6d. 
WITH THE “OPHIR” THE EARTH’S BEGINNING. , 
By Sir ROBERT STAWELL BALL, LL.D., &c. { 
ROUND THE EMP IRE. With 4 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 
: . The WORLD says :—‘‘ A general account of the modern discoveries. 

An Account of the Tour of the Prince and Princess of | which throw light on the beginning of the solar system is here so well ‘ 
Wales, 1901. | and clearly given that even the casual reader can appreciate and grasp é 
its value, It is admirably illustrated.” i 
By WILLIAM MAXWELL, i 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Price tos. 6d. net. 
With 24 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs. , t 
| LONDON AFTERNOONS. 
The DA/LY TELEGRAPH says :— Chapters on the Social Life, Architecture, and Records of the if 
** His chapters are invariably bright and vivid, his pictures are Great City and its Neighbourhood. 2 
lifelike, and whether he is describing a scene or recording an im- | \ 
pression, his narrative flows smoothly along with many a felicitous | By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F-8.4. s 

turn of phrase.” | With 60 Full-page Illustrations. 

" The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—“ Mr. Loftie’s book teems 

The First Large Edition has been already | with interest ; he is an adept at historical narrative, and has exercised t 
exhausted and the work has now been reprinted, | a rare judgment in selecting his facts.” r 
at h 
a 
NOW READY, THE FIRST VOLUME, price 12s. net, of it 
it 
THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF } 
d 


Soci AL ENGL AND A Record of the Progress of the People in ir 
= Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, Industry, : 


Commerce, Literature, and Manners, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. : 
By Various Writers. 
Cc 
Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and J. S. MANN, M.A. - 
With about 2,500 ILLUSTRATIONS and numerous COLOURED PLATES. , 
VOL. I. contains 800 pages, about 400 IIlustrations and 7 Coloured Plates and Maps. y 
VOL. II. WILL BE ISSUED DURING THE SPRING. fa 
*,* An Illustrated Prospectus will be sent free on application. 
Sz 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London; and all Booksellers. - 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. m 


